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Federal Senate.—With forty-nine seats to their credit, 
giving them a present working majority of five, the Dem- 
ocrats of the Senate took control over that body on March 
13 ‘and elected Democratic executive officers, For the 
first time in eighteen years the Senate has a Secretary, 
Chaplain, Sergeant-at-Arms and Assistant Doorkeeper 
who are Democrats.——After ten weeks of balloting 
Henry F. Hollis, Democrat, was elected to the United 
States Senate from New Hampshire. His election was 
brought about by the aid of eight Republicans and one 
Progressive Republican. He is the first member of his 
party to be chosen Senator from the Old Granite State 
since the civil war. 


Peace for the Americas.—An official pronouncement 
defining the policy of the new administration towards 
Central and South America was given out at the White 
House. In January and February alarming reports were 
received at the State Department from all quarters indi- 
cating a general state of unrest in Latin America, and a 
number of plots to overthrow some of the weaker gov- 
ernments of those countries. This condition of affairs 
seemed to call for an early statement from Mr. Wilson. 
The President declares one of the chief objects of his 
administration will be to cultivate the friendship and 
deserve the confidence of our sister republics of Central 
and South America, and to promote in every proper 
and honorable way the interests that are common to the 
two continents. At the same time he warns all con- 
cerned that the United States of America can have no 
sympathy with those who seek to seize the power of 
government to advance their own personal interests or 


Central and South America, except the lasting interests 
of the peoples of the two continents, the security of gov- 
ernments intended for the people and for no special 
group or interest, and the development of personal and 
trade relations between the two continents which shall 
redound to the profit and advantage cf both, and interfere 
with the liberties and rights of neither.” The timely de- 
claration of Mr. Wilson will be a severe blow to those 
professional revolutionists who had convinced themselves 
that they would be permitted a free hand in Central 
America under a Democratic Administration at Wash- 
ington. 


Status of Free Canal Tolls.——Senator O’Gorman of 
New York is to be the new chairman of the Interoceanic 
Canals Committee of the Senate. If an attempt is made 
by the Administration to repeal the clause of the Panama 
Canal act exempting coastwise vessels from the payment 
of tolls, the Administration will doubtless find it difficult 
to win the Senate to its view. The House Democrats 
in favor of repeal will have the help of a large number 
of Republicans who fought “free tolls” in the first in- 
stance and are still against that policy, both on the ground 
that it involves a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
and that it amounts to an unwarranted subsidy. The re- 
moval of the objection entertained by the British Gov- 
ernment to the act would of course render an appeal to 
arbitration superfluous. 


Secretary Bryan’s Victory.—President Gomez, of 
Cuba, on March 7, signed the Amnesty Act, which gave 
immunity to all classes of criminals and granted absolution 
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Mr. Bryan as Secretary of State was to send a protest 
to the Cuban Government, his prompt action resulting in 
the suspension of the new law’s operation, and finally 
in the recall of the bill and its veto by President Gomez. 
The liberation of more than 3,000 convicts, including 
2,000 lawless negroes who had taken part in the insur- 
rection last summer, would have been a serious obstacle 
to the success of the incoming administration of Presi- 
dent-elect Menocal. It would also have greatly em- 
barrassed the United States Government, which is largely 
responsible for the Island’s tranquillity. 


Philippine Islands.—English became the official lan- 
guage of the courts throughout the Islands on January 1. 
The change was made without creating a ripple. Motions, 
demurrers, complaints and other legal forms are now 
presented in English, but with Spanish translations, and 
not a murmur of discontent or dissatisfaction has been 
heard. The three American justices of the Supreme 
Court—all of whom speak Spanish perfectly—have com- 
menced to dictate their decisions in English, with 
Spanish translations, whereas before the reverse was the 
case. In the provinces the situation may be a little more 
complicated, says the Manila Weekly Times, but the high 
schools have turned out so many young men proficient in 
English that very little trouble is anticipated. 


Mexico.—The State of Sinaloa, south of Sonora, is 
said to have revolted against Huerta’s national govern- 
ment and named a provisional governor. Porfirio 
Diaz, the exiled dictator of Mexico, now in Naples, Italy, 
is in daily receipt of messages from his followers urging 





him to return to Mexico and assume the leadership of 
affairs there-———General Orozco has had a conference in 
Mexico City with President Huerta and the Minister of 
The conference was in the nature of a pro- 
testation of loyalty——The government has announced 
that Col. Guajardo, the ablest military leader of the Car- 
ranzaistas, has surrendered with many fellow officers. 


the Interior. 


Argentina.—The population of Buenos Aires on 
December 31, 1912, was 1,428,042. During the same 
month there were 1,370 marriages, 3,742 births and 


2,050 deaths ———The Executive Power of Mendoza has 
decreed that in future the Cerro del Pilar shall be called 
Cerro de la Gloria. It has also appropriated $120,000 to 
defray the expenses for the pedestal of the monument to 
the Army of the Andes, which is to be erected on the 
summit of Cerro de la Gloria. Commenting on the 
recent immigration bill passed by Congress over the veto 
of President Taft, the Southern Cross, of Buenos Aires, 
“The Bill is a rebuff to the wrangling 





says: 


governments of Europe, who are founding cannon and 
building fleets to destroy one another, and sending their 
poor to the four quarters of the earth without an educa- 
tion to increase their chances of success and protect them 
from scorn and insult.” 








Canada.—The deadlock over the Naval Bill still con- 
tinues. The Liberals are doing nearly all the talking, 
having divided themselves into squads to relieve one an- 
other in the painful business. The situation has its 
humorous side. Seeing that the chairman of committee 
for the time being was one of the many ignorant of 
French, Mr, Devlin, on appealing to him in that language 
on a point of order, spurned his entreaties to be ad- 
dressed in English. To support his position, Mr. Borden 
produced the answer of the British Admiralty to the 
questions of his Government, which asserted the impos- 
sibility of the building of ships in Canada, and the man- 
ning of a purely Canadian navy. This led the Opposition 
to declaim against the return to “Downing Street gov- 
ernment,” and to suggest the possibility of a declaration 
of independence. There is talk of the introduction of 
clotire, but the Opposition promises to combat this as 
vigorously as the Naval Bill. Should the Government 
persist in this idea it will have many an opportunity of 
regretting it. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
are returning to England, as the latter cannot support 
the rigors of the Canadian climate. It is thought that the 
Duke’s successor will be either the Duke of Teck, brother 
of Queen Mary, or Lord Beauchamp, who has served 
already in Australia. Having got into Canada, the 
Jews are pushing to the front. The Rabbi Ortenberg 
is suing Mr. Plamondon, in Quebec, for damages on ac- 
count of general accusations made against the Jews. Mr. 
Plamondon pleaded justification, on the ground that the 
Hebrews are a danger to Canada from the religious, the 
social, and the political point of view, and that he did 
not go beyond the arguments used by European Anti- 
Semites——Ettor, the Lawrence striker, arranged to 
lecture in Victoria, British Columbia. In this province 
the Industrial Workers of the World have been giv- 
ing much trouble. The Local Government communicated 
with Ottawa, and the result was that Ettor was stopped 
at the boundary and refused admittance into Canada. 
The same Government declared, after investigating the 
strike which had kept the Comox coal mines idle for 
months, that this was the work of agitators, and that 
they were determined to preserve the peace. Requested 
to withdraw the special police from the mines, they an- 
swered that they would, on the contrary, double their 
expenditure if necessary. The result is that work is being 
resumed gradually, and 600 tons a day are now being 
raised. 








Great Britain.—Parliament was prorogued March 6. 
The new session was opened March 10. Its chief busi- 
ness will be to pass the Budget and send back to the 
Lords the Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment Bills. 
Something may be done with the Manhood Suffrage Bill, 
and opportunity will be given to a private Female Suf- 
frage Bill. Lloyd George’s Land Reforms and Lord 
Haldane’s Education proposals are a long way off, as 
yet, from practical politics. Mr. Asquith denied abso- 
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lutely that the Government has an idea of sending an 
army to France in case that country is at war with Ger- 
many. The statement gave great satisfaction, and there 
are those who think such a war would prove a “Boojum” 
for the entente cordiale. The Suffragists are continu- 
ing their violence. The public is growing weary of them, 
and mere men attack their meetings. The women then 
claim the privileges of their sex, shrieking: “Do you 
call yourselves men?” But the men are ready with the 
obvious retort: “Do you call yourselves women?” Mrs. 
Pankhurst is said to be showing a truly feminine dis- 
regard of her promises. She undertook, when admitted 
to bail, to abstain from activity. Nevertheless, she was 
at a meeting in Glasgow that ended in a riot. The Gov- 
ernment is considering the means of overcoming the 
frustrating of justice by the hunger strike. It is said 
that they propose to let hunger strikers out to regain their 
strength, and then to rearrest them for the remainder of 
their sentences. They can hardly contemplate so foolish 
a measure. Allowing 60 days for each hunger strike and 
recuperation, six years would be consumed in working 
out a year’s sentence, which would involve some 36 
hunger strikes. No Government would have patience 
with the former condition: no human constitution could 
support the latter. A magistrate, very indignant because 
the Home Secretary released one he had committed for 
trial, maintains that the whole trouble comes from the 
forcible feeding. Put savory food in the suffragist’s cell 
at every meal time, he advises, pay no attention as to 
whether it is eaten or not, and hunger striking will, in 
his opinion, soon come to an end. The plan is so easy 
that it is worth trying. The Insurance Commissioners 
refused a Mrs. Breen the maternity benefit of thirty 
shillings on the birth of her eighteenth child, on the 
technical ground that her husband is over sixty-five, and 
therefore beyond the insurable age. The King settled the 
matter by putting his hand into his pocket and giving 
her three pounds. 








Ireland.—The Spring Assizes show the country to be 
absolutely peaceful and practically crimeless. In all the 
cities and counties where court has been held so far no 
case was presented which the judges considered serious. 
The counties and cities of Limerick and Waterford were 
congratulated by the judges. Nine cases in Leitrim, all 
of them trivial, made an official increase in “crime” of 80 
per cent., which showed, said Justice Dodd, the small im- 
portance they should attach to percentages. The rep- 
resentatives of trade and commerce in Belfast report a 
considerable advance in prosperity. The Harbor Board re- 
ceipts reached a million dollars and the tonnage registered 
during the year exceeded three millions. Lord Pirrie 
offered to purchase thirteen acres on which to build the 
engines for his steamers and extend his shipbuilding plant, 
but the Unionist Commissioners have been slow to grant 
him facilities, owing, he has declared, to the stand he has 
taken in favor of Home Rule. There was a decrease in 








the number of insolvent estates, but Belfast has still a 
record for a higher percentage of bankruptcies, followed 
by easy compositions, than any city in the United King- 
dom. It has also a large number of accidental fires, and 
the insurance rates are correspondingly high. A por- 
trait of himself, painted by Lavery, was presented by a 
distinguished committee to Dr. George Sigerson of Dub- 
lin, President of the National Literary Society. Dr. 
Douglas Hyde spoke of the Doctor’s eminence as a 
scientist, a scholar and a poet. He had found personal 
inspiration in Dr. Sigerson’s poetry, and in his prose ripe 
wisdom and scholarship. The recipient said he had tried 
to establish the ideals of a nation that had borne suffer- 
ing long and well and was always eminent for chivalry, 
sanctity, learning, and song. Dr. Sigerson’s most famous 
work is “Bards of the Gael and Gall.” Christopher 
3rown, the twelve years old son of a Dublin laborer, was 
presented by the Lord Mayor with the Certificate of the 
Royal Humane Society for having during the year saved 
five other boys from drowning. The rescues in some 
cases required extraordinary skill and courage. He had 
received but a small prize and a Carnegie silver watch. 
The Lord Mayor suggested that a _ boarding-school 
scholarship would be more suitable. 








Spain.—The contradictory policy of the Spanish Min- 
istry is becoming more apparent. The newspapers re- 
cently announced another royal decree, which will take 
away the obligation of teaching religion in the schools. 
This is contrary to the Constitution of the nation and the 
Concordat with the Holy See. The absurdity of the 
thing could not be shown any better than in Count 
Romanones’ own words in his speech at Santander. 
There he declared there was no religious question in 
Spain, because the non-Catholics were only a very small 
minority of the population. Now, under the hypocritical 
pretext of safeguarding the conscience of this minority, 
the teaching of religion in the schools is left to the will 
of the teachers, or municipalities; that is to say, it will 
almost certainly not be taught at all. It has been an- 
nounced, too, from Rome, that the consideration of ques- 
tions pending between the Holy See and the Spanish 
Government is suspended, because the instructions issued 
to the Spanish Ambassador by Romanones cannot be 
accepted. 


Italy.—The Minister of the Treasury Tedesco asked 
on March 12 that the appropriation for the navy be raised 
to $16,000,000. A slight flurry has been occasioned by a 
street encounter between Admiral Gozo and the Minister 
of Marine, Admiral Cattolica. The latter’s face was 
slapped and his assailant arrested. The Minister was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in Parliament after the incident 
in the street, and then the members proceeded to discuss 
the development of the naval program up to the limits of 
the economic possibilities of the nation. A deputation 
of 200, representing the clergy and laity of Genoa, visited 
Rome to protest against the Government’s refusal to grant 
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an exequatur to Mgr. Caron as archbishop of that city. 
They asked that he should assume the post in spite of the 
Government, and promised a mensa of 12,000 francs and 
a palace which is the gift of the Marchesa Pallavicino. 
The Holy Father expressed his joy at this expression of 
devotion to the Church, but was unable to accede to their 
request, as it would give rise to disorders. A public pro- 
test was made in the city of Genoa itself at the action of 
the Government, and in reply the Liberal papers are 
attacking the Pope, eulogizing Giordano Bruno, etc., all 
of which is in view of the coming elections.——It will be 
a surprise to the world at large that in Italy, so famous 
inaug- 





for its temperance, it has been found necessary to 
urate a crusade against alcoholism. Many of the crimes 
of violence are attributable to the growing habit among 


workingmen of celebrating their holidays, not as of old 
by a moderate use of wine, but by gross indulgence in 


alcoholic drinks, which are now sold in the drinking 
places 
Portugal.—-The Costa Ministry has issued a decree 


that is, declaring 


The crosses, it seems, will 


secularizing the Catholic cemeteries ; 
them Government property. 
be removed, and civil funerals will soon be witnessed in 
a land almost entirely Catholic. Another decree forbids 
the teaching of religion, not only in the national schools, 
but These gross outrages, 
done in the name of liberty and republicanism, should 


also in private institutions. 
awaken the Portuguese if awakening may be expected. 


Balkans.—The negotiations for peace have made no 
and complications have ensued with 
regard to Scutari. On the 13th rumors of the proximate 
fall of Adrianople began to circulate. The commander 
had appealed for help, announcing that the inhabitants 
were sick with scurvy and dysentery; that the food sup- 
plies were exhausted, the ammunition all spent, and the 


thus tar, 


progress 


terrible bombardment of the Allies was impossible to 
withstand. Aid cannot be expected from Constantinople, 
where the agitation over the murder of Nazim Pasha 
still continues to cause alarm. Fighting is again reported 
as going on at Bulair. The delay of the Powers in coming 
to some conclusion is attributed to the difficulty in delim- 
itating Albania. It is not yet certain that the Greek ships 
which were carrying Servian soldiers to Scutari have 
been sunk by the Turks. 


Germany.—On March 10, the centenary of the War 
of Liberation and of the institution of the Iron Cross, 
religious and civic celebrations were held in all parts of 
Karly in the morning of the great day the Em- 
peror descended, unaccompanied, into the mausoleum 
of his ancestors, Friedrich Wilhelm III and Queen Luise, 
at Charlottenburg, to offer up his prayers. Services were 
then held in the various churches, the Emperor and his 
court attending at the cathedral. After due honors had 
likewise been paid at the royal monuments and the 
triumphal pillar of the fallen heroes of 1813, the Em- 


Prussia. 








peror read an impressive address to the army. He re- 
called the former humiliations of Prussia, and her libera- 
tion through sacrifice, and then warned his people to take 
to heart, with deep earnestness and fear of God, the 
poet’s words: “What from your fathers you inherited— 
see you deserve it that you may possess it.” Recalling 
the great names of the famous warriors of 1813, he 
pledged himself and his people joyfully to go forth to 
battle for the preservation of what had been so nobly 
won for them, and to protect the honor of their Father- 
land against any who might venture to assail it. “May 
we make our own forever,” he solemnly enjoined them, 
“the watchword of the War of Liberation, ‘God with 
us!’ ’———_The Finance Ministers of the Federated States 
have unanimously agreed to the army increases, and 
likewise to the Government proposals of a non-recurrent 
property tax. It is mainly upon the wealth of the coun- 
try that the obligation is to be laid of raising the fund 
The army is to be increased twice a year by 
a total of 68,000 officers and men. The artillery division 
is to be supplied with an additional 30,000 horses. Cav- 
alry companies, six battalions of foot artillery, with 


required. 


machine gun companies, telegraphic battalions, and other 
technical troops are to be called into existence. Fort- 
resses are to built along the eastern boundaries, more 
military schools erected, and officers to be called out for 
frequent maneuvers. Twenty million marks are, further- 
more, requested for the complete development of the air- 
ship service. The alarmist articles which these prepara- 
tions called forth were instantly denied by the Govern- 
ment in a detailed official explanation. It is expressly 
stated that there is no imminent danger of war, and that 
no unfriendly preparations are intended against France 
or any other nation. Germany, however, must always be 
in readiness, since in case of a possible war she will be 
obliged to defend herself on all sides, and to fight for her 
very existence. The army increases are said to have been 
forced upon the country by the existing conditions, and 
to be necessary as much for the maintenance of peace as 
for actual defence in case of hostilities. 


Austria-Hungary. — Demobilization by Russia and 
Austria-Hungary, in accordance with an agreement ar- 
rived at between the two nations, has been officially an- 
nounced. The Austrian forces along the southeastern 
frontier, bordering upon the Balkan States, are not, how- 
ever, to be disbanded. 


France.—Three hundred professors of the Sorbonne 
have issued an appeal to the people to abate some of their 
military fury. Anatole France and several other mem- 
bers of the Institut de France are out with a document of 
a similar nature urging calm consideration of the pro- 
posed military measures which Briand declares must be 
rushed through Parliament before Easter. M. Etienne 
Victor Lamy has been elected to succeed M. Thureau- 
Dangin, lately’ deceased, as Perpetual Secretary of the 
French Academy. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


False Impressions About the Philippines 


It is a favorite pastime for a number of people in- 
terested in the Philippines to lay the blame of the reputed 
ignorance, illiteracy and incapacity of the inhabitants of 
those Islands on the withering influence of the Catholic 
Church, chiefly because of its “absolute union with the 
State during the 400 years of Spanish rule.” Such an 
alliance is supposed to have been most acceptable to the 
Church; in fact, to have been one of its favorite devices. 

In the first place, Americans should be the last people 
in the world to discourse about the illiteracy, incapacity, 
and incompetency of native races. Our method of ex- 
terminating the aboriginess has saved us from any re- 
proach of not educating those unfortunates. Nor is this 
true merely for our red men. Our treatment of the 

8,000,000 blacks, now on our hands, gives no reason for 
self-gratulation. The ancestors of those negroes were 
torn from their native country by our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
bears, with horrible cruelty and frightful loss of life; they 
were kept in degrading slavery, with no right, according 
to the Constitution, that a white man was bound to re- 
spect, and now that they are emancipated, after bloody 
fratricidal strife that nearly destroyed the nation, they 
are thrust by race prejudice into such an isolation from 
our social and political life, as to constitute an ugly prob- 
lem that the Government must face in the future. 

The. method of Spanish Catholics in the work of 
colonization was the very reverse of this. They never 
destroyed the native races, but preserved, civilized and 
educated them, and far from reproaching Spain, both 
English and Americans should observe on this subject 
the incommunicative muteness of fishes. 

In the second place, it is perfectly true that there was 
.“an absolute union of Church and State during the 400 
years of Spanish rule in the Philippines,” but it would 
be an egregious blunder to imagine that the resulting 
conditions were particularly acceptable to the Church, 
the reason being that the majority of statesmen con- 
ceived, and _ still union desirable, 
because of the ease with which it may be easily changed 
from a mutually helpful alliance into a union like that of 
the Lady and the Tiger, with the Lady inside of the 
Such a condition exists in France and Portugal 
In Protestant England, where there 


conceive such a 


‘Tiger. 
‘at the present day. 
has been an absolute union of Church and State for a 
similar period of 400 years, the Church with all its pre- 
tence is a subservient tool of the State, and may be swept 
out of existence to-morrow by an act of Parliament. 
The union that existed in Spain was hard and oppressive, 
and though the State built splendid churches, founded 
schools and colleges and universities, and provided all 
classes with magnificent hospitals, yet throughout all its 
transmarine possessions not a bishop could be appointed, 








not a missionary could set out to evangelize the savages, 
and not a sacristan appointed in a village church without 
leave of the Government. It was a union with shackles. 

In spite, however, of this odious subjection, the Church 
did marvellous things in all the colonies of Spain, as well 
as in the mother country. If one is in search of in- 
formation with regard to the Philippines in particular, 
light might be found by consulting the monumental work 
entitled, “The Philippine Islands,” in 75 volumes, pub- 
lished by the firm of Arthur H. Clark Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. In the Introduction to this magnificent 
contribution to historical truth, Mr. Edward Gaylord 
Bourne, of Yale, does not hesitate to say: “In those 
Islands there are six or seven millions of Malays, whose 
ancestors were raised from barbarism, taught the forms 
and manners of civilized life, Christianized and trained 
to labor by Catholic missionaries three centuries ago. 
They stand unique as the only large mass of Asiatics 
converted to Christianity in modern times; they have 
been moulded through the patient teaching, parental dis- 
cipline and self-sacrificing devotion of the missionaries 
into a whole unlike any similar body elsewhere in the 
world. In the light of impartial history raised above race 
prejudice and religious prepossessions, the conversion and 
civilization of the Philippines in the forty years following 
Legaspi’s arrival must be pronounced an achievement 
without a parallel in history. In 1591, there were in the 
city of Manila a cathedral, an archbishop’s palace, mon- 
asteries, hospitals for Indians and Spaniards and 
Chinese ; orphan asylums, homes for poor women, schools 
and universities. In provisions for the sick and helpless, 
Manila at the opening of the seventeenth century was 
far in advance of any of the English colonies for more 
than a century and a half to come... Even at that early 
date there were as many as 30,640 souls under instruc- 
tion in the neighborhood of the city, and missionaries 
were already at work all over the Islands, with an aggre- 
gate of 667,612 natives under their care. The sub- 
stantial buildings of stone, the gaily dressed people, the 
abundance of provisions and other necessaries of life 
made Manila one of the towns most praised by the 
strangers who flocked to it of any in the world. And 
all this was gained without that terrible outlay of blood 
such as Holland, France and England paid for their 
tropical colonies. There was no slave trade or slavery, 
and none of the horrors of the plantation system; the 
people of the Philippines had been secured as happy and 
peaceful an existence on as high a plane-as has yet been 
attained by any people of color anywhere in the world, 
or by any Orientals for any such length of time. They 
were better off than the peasants of Europe at corres- 
ponding epochs. At one time all married Indians ha 
the- right of suffrage.” 

Possibly, also, our ideas about the condition of educa- 
tion in those Islands might be changed if we consulted 
Medina’s specific treatise on the activity of the printing 
press in Manila in the early days. Before 1810, five hun- 
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dred works were printed there, and this takes no account 
of the books sent to Spain for publication, besides the 
great number of grammars and dictionaries of the native 
languages, missionary histories, etc., that were waiting 
for the press. Of these there were sixty in Tagal, and 
from three to ten or twelve each, in Visayan, Vicol, 
Pampangan, Ilocan, Panayan, and Pangasinan languages. 

All this was in spite of the stern rule the State exer- 
cised over the Church, and in spite also of the fact that 
the civil administration was nearly always incompetent 
and corrupt. Even the Government acknowledged the 
Church’s power in preserving the peace, and perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of it all is that there were never 
more than 2,000 soldiers in the Philippines at any time, 
so that this remarkable triumph of civilization was due 
absolutely to the much abused friars. In fact, one viceroy 
left it on record that “in every friar the King had a 
Captain General and a whole army.” 

Omitting many indisputable testimonies on this sub- 
ject, it might be well to cite in conclusion that of the 
famous William Gifford Palgrave, who was for a con- 
siderable period English Consul in Manila, and who had 
exceptional opportunities for observation. “To clerical 
government,” he says, “paradoxical as the statement may 
sound in modern ears, the Philippine Islands owe more 
than anything else their internal prosperity, the Malay 
population its sufficiency and happiness. This it is that 
again and again has stood a barrier of mercy and justice 
between the weaker and the stronger race, the van- 
quished and the victor; this has been the steady pro- 
tector of the native inhabitants, this their faithful bene- 
factor, their sufficient leader and guide. With the Cura 
for father and the Capitan for his adjutant, a Philippine 
hamlet and knows little of the in- 
separable from direct and foreign administration, and if 


feels vexations 
under such a rule ‘progress,’ as we love to term it, be 
rare, dissatisfaction and want are rarer still.” 

If the writers who give such wrong impressions about 
the Philippines would, as Edward Gaylord Bourne in- 
timated, lay aside their religious and racial prejudices and 
consult reputable authorities before they pronounce so 
glibly on things of which they have such scant informa- 
tion, the reading public would be grateful to them, and the 
interests of truth be better subserved. Sa 


A New Question of Christian Unity 
IT. 


What, then, we ask again, lies behind this projected 
Conference on Faith and Order? It is not in the least 
necessary to the proclamation of any one’s belief, nor 
yet to his better understanding of other creeds. The 
various beliefs of Protestants are fully set forth in their 
authorized literature. A man may know them all, and 
all that can be said in their defence or explanation with- 


out ever stirring across his threshold. This the 


pre )- 








moters of the proposed Conference well know. Yet their 
project is not the child of an hour. It is a definite step 
in a deliberate movement which began in the Episcopal 
Church some seven or eight years ago. The Commission 
itself has been in existence for over two years. Its 
members doubtless know what they want in the way of 
unity, and what sort of a “mutual understanding” will 
contribute thereto. Precisely what it is we are not told; 
yet the forecast is not difficult to make. If the quasi- 
platform of these pamphlets is to be the plan of cam- 
paign only two solutions are possible. 

On the one hand, the Conference might end by draw- 
ing up a formula of doctrine purposely so worded as to 
allow of different interpretations. To this the great 
majority of Protestants might subscribe, and proclaim to 
the world that they were one in faith and doctrine, while 
each interpreted the formula in his own way. The 
recalcitrant minority would soon submit for fear of being 
branded with narrowness and lack of charity. In such a 
proceeding, disgrace though it would be to the very name 
of Christianity, history would but repeat itself on a new 
scale. The Anglican Prayer Book as finally amended by 
the Hampton Court Conference in 1661, and intended 
by the restored House of Stuart to satisfy both High 
Churchmen and Puritans, contains more than one master- 
piece of such non-committal regulation. Instances within 
our time, too, are not far to seek. It is true that the 
Commission seems to disclaim any inclination to such 
methods when it declares that no one shall be called 
upon to compromise his own beliefs “by the acceptance 
of any resolutions or definitions.”” This, however, couid 
easily be explained away by pointing out that mere ad- 
herence to a verbal formula need not compromise one’s 
right to believe it in his own way. How else, in fact, do 
Protestants “accept” the Creed, the Scriptures, or any 
other standard? 

One possibility still remains. After all the proposed 
proclamations, comparisons and mutual understandings, 
the various Protestant bodies might come to the con- 
clusion that their members had better arrange to dis- 
agree individually, and at the same time to unite cor- 
porally. Such a device would admirably embody the 
whole philosophy of the Reformation and bring it thor- 
oughly up to date. On the one hand, the individual 
would reject nothing, since he would be “of his own 
opinion still’; on the other, he would reject everything 
that stands in the way of “unity,” by simply treating 
his “convictions” as no longer sufficient reason for or- 
ganized division. Thenceforth all belief in the super- 
natural would be to “Christians” an insignificant matter 
of personal bent. 

That such a mockery should ever masquerade as “the 
unity for which the Saviour prayed” would be horrible 
beyond all utterance. Yet there are indications that such 
an apotheosis of Protestantism is not far off. In the 
first place, an arrangement of this nature was actually 
initiated seven years ago in the “Shanghai Missionary 
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Conference.” There the various Protestant missions in 
China discovered that their delegates could not all ac- 
cept the Nicene Creed, even with the widest latitude of 
individual interpretation ; and forthwith decided that, in 
order to work in harmony against paganism and the 
Catholic Church, they would organize without any creed 
at all, which they proceeded to do. It was not for noth- 
ing that the General Convention of the Episcopal Church, 
in the following year, gave to that proceeding its un- 
qualified endorsement. The application of the same 
methods to the whole of Protestant Christendom is more 
than foreshadowed in certain passages of the pamphlet 
before us. How else are we to understand the statement 
that “the positive truths which we severally cherish must 
be brought into the one comprehensive faith?’ What 
else can be meant by “such measure of mutual under- 
standing and agreement touching questions of Faith and 
Order—as will enable Christian Communions to co- 
operate without seeming either to jeopardize what these 
several Communions regard as essential to true Chris- 
tianity, or appearing to sanction what they consider to 
be subversive thereof ?’’ If these words mean anything, 
they mean an agreement to disagree, and to cooperate in 
spite of disagreement. 

What a spectacle this “united Church” would present! 
A numerous and wealthy organization, styling itself the 
Church of Christ, and professing to live and labor for 
the uplifting of men by assuring its hearers that no ex- 
plicit opinion about Christ and His teaching could be 
considered more true than its contrary! Revelation thus 
discarded, a vague philanthropy at best, with its array 
of college settlements, kindergartens and sanitary tene- 
ments, would be the highest mission which the “united 
Church” could set before its eyes. Such a Church must 
eventually become the ready tool of Socialism, Free- 
masonry, or any other transient delusion of a restless 
and a lawless age. 

God help those devout Protestants—and there are 
many such—to whom the simple truths of the Gospel, 
however misapplied, are still living realities! With the 
inherited prejudice of centuries teaching them on the one 
hand to think it an axiom that “the Church of Rome hath 
erred in matters of doctrine,” and with their own leaders 
on the other hand assuring them that error in doctrine is 
impossible because doctrine itself is nothing, where shall 
they turn to find that sure and living truth which alone 
can satisfy the deepest desires of the human heart? 

Meanwhile, the Catholic looks on and wonders what 
the end will be. He, through the divine mercy, is the 
member of a Church which has no self-accusations or 
concessions to make, no “mutual understandings” to de- 
sire. Though ever dishonored in some of her members, 
the integrity and purity of her sacred body has been 
divinely preserved throughout a history absolutely un- 
broken. By her the Faith of the Apostles has never been 
betrayed or compromised in its slightest part. Through 
nearly four centuries have her children watched with 








mingled sorrow and compassion the reckless course of 
Protestantism as it played fast-and-loose with every 
principle of truth and righteousness at the bidding of 
worldly interest or human passion. And now, are they 
to behold its utter divestment of all religious character 
trumpeted to the world as “Christian unity”? They may 
hope and pray for the best; but they have every reason 
to expect the worst. W. H. McC.,, s.j. 


Genesis of Devotion to St. Joseph 


There is an intimate relation between Catholic doctrine 
and Catholic devotion. They are to each other as the 
root and the flower. Both are quickened by the same 
Spirit of God, and the sap which is nourished in the one 
gives life and beauty to the other. 

A more intense perception of certain mysteries in any 
particular age will likewise bring with it a constantly in- 
creasing devotion to them. With the more perfect un- 
folding of truths, which have always existed unchanged 
within the Church, but have not always been recognized 
with the same distinctness of vision by the faithful, seem- 
ingly new devotions may spring into being. Upon closer 
study we shall probably find, however, that they had long 
been cherished by favored souls, although the time for 
their wider diffusion had not yet come. This is true 
especially of the great and universal devotions of the 
Church, such as that to Saint Joseph. 

There is in all this process no evolution of new doc- 
trines and rejection of the old, such as Modernism de- 
mands. To proclaim clearly and unmistakably, accord- 
ing to the needs of successive generations, the unchanging 
verities revealed from the beginning of Christianity and 
found in their completerress in Holy Writ and in Tradi- 
tion, is a function of the Church’s definitions. Thus a 
more comprehensive understanding of the mysteries of 
our Lord’s life necessarily brought with it in the course 
of years a more profound acknowledgment of the dignity 
of the Mother of God; and this in turn could not fail to 
impress ever more deeply in the minds of men the sublime 
grandeur of him whom God had chosen from among all 
mankind to be her Virgin Spouse, the Foster Father of 
the Christ. 

A special Providence was watching over the growth of 
the Church, and taking into merciful account the human 
weakness of its members. To the early Christians, with 
the bias of Judaism slowly passing from their minds or 
the confusion of paganism, with its multiplicity of false 
divinities still fresh in their memories, the faith in Christ 
Jesus was proposed in all its simplicity. When this had 
been fully grasped there was time to acquaint them in 
greater fulness with the sublime prerogatives of Mary. 
Yet there was in all this nothing new. Long before had 
her immaculate sinlessness been proclaimed by the Arch- 
angel’s lips, and her sublime dignity described by the pen 
of the Evangelist. Devotion tosher had been sanctioned 
by the inspired praises of Elizabeth and foretold in the 
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words of her own Magnificat: “Behold from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed.” Soon enough the 
pages of the great Fathers of the Church should be redo- 
lent of Mary: nothing so sweet, nothing so tender, noth- 
ing so beautiful, nothing so glorious, nothing so potent 
with God, after Christ Jesus, as Mary His Virgin Mother. 

In a similar manner both the doctrine and devotion to 
Saint Joseph were contained in the early Church. Doc- 
trinally we can add nothing to what was already known 
by the Jews or gentiles who listened to the teachings of 
the Apostles, or by the faithful throughout the Churches 
of the early Christian communities to whom were read, 
in their assemblies of worship, the Gospels written by 
Saint Matthew and Saint Luke. 

The whole reason, therefore, of devotion to Saint 
Joseph is to be found in the Holy Scriptures. In them 
we behold him standing forth as the elect of God, a man 
of angelic chastity, of perfect justice and of, unwavering 
faith, to whom the two most precious treasures of Heaven 
were committed. There we behold him exalted in his 
sublime dignity as Head of the Holy Family, representing 
for Jesus the Eternal Fatherhood and for Mary the divine 
purity of her Invisible Spouse, commanding Him Whom 
all creation must obey and instructing to humble toil the 
little hands by Whose omnipotence the world was fash- 
ioned. It is Joseph, the saviour of the Saviour of the 
world, whom again we see so beautifully prefigured in 
the Old Testament, preserving for us in the land of Egypt 
the Bread of Life, that with It all future generations 
might be nourished in the Holy Eucharist, our daily Food 
in these spacious days of God’s abounding grace. 

Volumes could never exhaust, nor human minds hope 
to fathom, the depth and height and compass of the 
thoughts contained in that simple reference to Joseph 
which has come to us from the lips of Mary, revealing 
the whole history of a divinely ordered family life, link- 
ing together those three hearts which God eternally united 
for suffering, joy and glory: “Thy father and I!” (Luke 
11:48.) 

If, then, the doctrinal foundation of the great devotion 
to Saint Joseph, which was to culminate for our age in 
the utterances of the Holy See, proclaiming him the 
Patron of the universal Church, was to be found in its 
completeness in the Church of the Apostles, why, we 
may wonder, did not devotion to him begin at a far earlier 
date? In answer we can only repeat the reasons already 
given in describing the progress of devotion to Mary. 
There is depth below depth and height beyond height in 
the words of the Sacred Text; and the minds of men, 
engaged in exploring its full meaning in regard to the 
humanity and divinity of Christ, were too much absorbed 
to perceive equally well all the related truths. Yet upon 
the intensity of this perception depended, according to 
the ordinary dispensation of Providence, the devotion that 
was to rise from it as naturally as the odor from the rose 


in its bloom. 
There was likewise that second reason which is to be 








found in the tender regard of the Infinite Mercy for poor 
human nature, darkened in intellect and weakened in will 
by the original fall. It was necessary, therefore, that not 
every truth be proposed at once in its full import, but 
that each should be permitted to exercise its due influence. 

Mysterious are the workings of the Spirit of God. Its 
Wisdom plans with tenderness. Its Power is active with- 
out haste or effort. To It belongs all time wherein to 
complete, even to the least detail, Its manifold designs. 
No less consoling, therefore, than awe-inspiring is the 
constant and undeviating course of the divine Providence, 
carrying into perfect fulfilment, amid all the cross and 
counter currents of humanity and the free actions of the 
human will, Its eternal counsels : 

“Deliberate speed, majestic instancy.” 

Devotion to our Lady was at all times to be found 
within the Church. There can only be question of a 
wider expansion of it in later ages. Never, perhaps, was 
there to be a greater depth and fervor of filial affection 
than existed in the soul of the beloved Disciple to whom. 
Christ committed His Mother from the cross to be the 
Mother of us all. Similarly, devotion to Saint Joseph is 
recent only in its universality. Egypt and Palestine paid 
special honors to him in the earliest times, and we find 
his picture represented in the Christian art of the fourth, 
fifth and sixth centuries. The mysteries of the sacred 
Childhood of the Saviour, as imaged on the walls of the 
catacombs, do not fail to reproduce faithfully the Scrip- 
ture truth, that the Infant was to be found with Mary 
and Joseph, where more than ever we must seek Him now. 

Long before devotion to Saint Joseph had become gen- 
eral in the Church the Fathers pointed out to men the 
reasons for it contained in the inspired word of God. 
To the eyes of Saint John Chrysostom the heavenly gen- 
tleness and magnanimity, of which Saint Joseph gave 
such signal proofs in the hour of trial, are the effects of 
the Sun of Justice, which even before its full rising 
bathed in the golden effulgence of its splendor the tower- 
ing mountain tops. 

It would here be a delightful but an endless task to 
quote the many glorious passages from Saint Augustine, 
Saint Jerome, Saint Bernard, Saint Peter Chrysologus, 
and others in the earlier periods of the Church, which 
abundantly confirm all that the Church to-day teaches 
concerning the greatness of Saint Joseph. The two 
Saints, however, who in recent times more than any 
others appear to have been the instruments of Provi- 
dence in giving the great impulse to the present devotion 
to our Saint in the Church of God, are Saint Teresa and 
Saint Francis de Sales. Thanks to them, every child can 
now be taught in our favored age how devotion to 
Joseph is a mighty and sure means of winning the choicest 
love and blessings that are contained in the Heart of 
Jesus. Of all Its treasures Mary holds the key, and they 
are freely lavished when implored by a loving, trusting 
heart in the name of her Spouse, Saint Joseph. 

JosEPH HUSSLELN,, s.J. 
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Proposed Expansion of New York City College 


The daily press of New York City informed us the 
other day that plans to expand the City College by adding 
branches in Brooklyn, Queens and Staten Island were 
announced at a general assembly held in the Great Hall 
of the College in honor of the promotion of Dr. St. Clair 
McKelway to the position of Chancellor of the University 
of the State of New York. The announcement was made 
by the new Chancellor in the course of his address on the 
educational needs of the day. Several thousand students, 
so the press report ran, present at the assembly cheered 
the Doctor’s assurance, and President Finley of the City 
College endorsed their enthusiasm over the good tidings 
which marked, he said, “an epochal moment in the life 
of the college.” 

The enthusiasm of the City College men was a natural 
The University of the State of New York is in 
some manner a misnomer. It does no immediate educa- 
tional work. It is an institution with no students and 
with no faculty ; it confers no degrees and it has no head- 
qjuarters except in that gorgeous structure, the State 
Educational building in Albany. But from its suite there 
the Board of Regents comprising this peculiar university 
controls, through its legislative powers, the destinies of 
all the State educational institutions which it holds together 
under one bond and which it professes to keep working 
together toward one ideal. As President Finley remarked 
in his address on the occasion referred to: “That Dr. 
McKelway, on assuming the chancellorship of the legisla- 
tive body for the schools of the State, should speak for 
an era of expansion for the City College is very signifi- 


one. 


cant. 

One needs not be reminded of the difficulty that faces 
any adverse criticism of this admittedly significant 
utterance of Dr. McKelway. As Governor Harmon 
frankly stated in his last message to the Ohio Legislature, 
where there is question of an apparent favoring of the 
public educational system, “a great many persons seem 
afraid to demand economy or offer criticism lest they be 
charged with hostility to education.” But, as he intimates 
quite as frankly, the more sacred the cause the greater the 
duty of each and all to protest against unreasonable ex- 
travagance on the part of those into whose hands the 
-administration of its finances is entrusted. The difficulty, 
unhappily, is not at all lessened when the criticism pro- 
ceeds from a source popularly, though very unfairly, re- 
puted to be hostile to the whole theory of the public 
schools. Catholics, as has been repeatedly explained by 
those who are authorized to proclaim our position, do not 
question the right to provide proper educational facilities 
for the youth of the country.. They are quite in accord 
with the efforts of educationists who further that manner 
of free schooling which reaches its highest level of suc- 
cess when it furnishes the best possible training for the 
greatest number of pupils. This, they hold, is accom- 
plished when the schools that serve the children subject 








to the compulsory attendance law are raised to the highest 
level of efficiency, judged by their performance and prod- 
uct. Even though prevented on conscience ground from 
using the privileges such schools afford, Catholics are 
satisfied to bear with patience the burden of taxation the 
system entails upon them until the fairer judgment of 
their fellow-citizens will have found some method by 
which the injustice may be eliminated. 

It is quite otherwise, though, when there is question 
of schools for secondary and advanced training. Cath- 
olics use the right that belongs to every citizen to scru- 
tinize the expenditure of vast sums for the building, up- 
keep and maintenance of a chain of schools which serve, 
as affirmed in an editorial of the New York Sun, March 
3, “for the benefit of comparatively few children, and in 
the past have existed to prepare a ridiculously small 
minority of their own pupils for college entrance exam- 
inations.” Their insistence on this right is the more pro- 
nounced when they find such projects as the mooted ex- 
pansion of the City College fathered by one whose first 
duty, from the very nature of the position he fills, should 
be a prudent safeguarding of the essential interests of the 
whole people and not of the convenience of a small class. 

For, after all, legislation such as the proposed expan- 
sion would imply will be class legislation of a very flagrant 
kind. Dr. McKelway is surely not unaware of the notori- 
ous fact that but an exceedingly small percentage of those 
children who take up work in the grade schools go on té 
the high schools and that but a small percentage of these 
latter ever enter the halls of the City College. The latest 
available figures show an attendance of 632,950 in the 
elementary department, the kindergarten, primary and 
grammar grades of the public schools in the five boroughs 
of New York City, whilst the total registration in the 
high schools was 38,812. The same source informs us 
that the City College, with a staff of 235 instructors, 
caters to the educational needs of the 6,770 students who 
follow the advanced college work of that institution. To 
meet the expenses of the College the comfortable sum of 
$1,285,291 was paid out from the treasury of the Greater 
City during the last scholastic year. Meantime, 90,844 
pupils, as the records attest, were on part time in the 
grade schools of the city because of lack of seating 
capacity in the elementary schools now in existence. 

Were it not more in accord with the primitive, and 
with the right, concept of the duty of the State in the 
premises to assure the accommodation of these thousands 
with necessary school facilities before new expenditures 
shall be voted for the luxuries of the few? Were it not 
just, before adding to the imposing and costly piles which 
now crown Washington Heights, or before duplicating 
these in other sections of the Greater City, to build gram- 
mar schools into which may be gathered the thousands 
now debarred from the full benefits of the common school 
training so necessary, we are assured, for the enlightened 
development of American citizenship? 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasize the fact that 
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religion enters not at all into the view here expressed 
regarding the proposed expansion. It is purely an eco- 
nomic, rather than a religious issue, as any fair-minded 
critic will admit. Nevertheless, were Catholics, as Cath- 
olics, to object to the enormous increase in school expen- 
diture which Dr. McKelway’s announcement suggests, 
what unprejudiced person would blame them? Retrench- 
ment of public expenses is the universal cry to-day and 
Catholics do but follow the prevailing vogue when they 
enter formal protest against a policy involving an un- 
necessary and heavy increase in the educational budget. 
Indeed, since it is a matter of principle with them to 
forego the benefits free to all in schools which exclude 
the religious phase in scholastic training, they are doubly 
justified in using every reasonable and lawful means open 
to them to avoid a burden they deem entirely uncalled for. 
The expansion of the City College by establishing 
branches in the Boroughs outside of Manhattan would 
be, we claim, a wasteful scattering of the city’s funds. 
Even in the very doubtful supposition that the State acts 
wisely in taxing the people at large for educational facili- 
ties which, in the nature of things, must accrue to the 
favored few only, New York City has certainly done its 
share in that direction. The records of the City College 
offer eloquent testimony regarding the few who use its 





lavish bounty. 

But the scheme is worse than unnecessary. It were 
an easy task to quote figures to show how much the tax- 
payers of the city owe to their Catholic fellow-citizens 
for their discharge of a conscientious duty—the religious 
teaching and training of their children. We have surely 
done our part in building up and maintaining the elab- 
orate public school system of the Greater City, and we 
have as well built and maintained our own school system 
in its present splendid proportions. This not even our 
most zealous critics may deny. We have never rebelled 
against the grievous burden of double taxation all this 
involved. We have obeyed the laws of the State, and we 
have in good measure, but at immense sacrifice, obeyed 
our Church and our conscience. Is it equitable that we 
be called upon to bow beneath yet heavier burdens in 
order to help realize the schemes of individuals who 
weave dreams of wider expansion to satisfy fancied edu- 
cational needs of the day? M. J. O’Conwnor, S.J. 


‘‘The Pearl of India” 


lhe rapid development of the Church in the United 
States of America during the past century finds a par- 
allel, though in a comparatively much smaller area, in 
an island in the far East, which a Protestant bishop some 
fifty years ago described as “a beautiful pearl set on the 
brow of India.” The Island of Ceylon ts adding a new 
glory to its natural attractiveness, There as with us the 
Church “flourishes like the palm tree and grows up like 
a cedar of Libanus.” 
During the year 1912 eight priests were added to the 








laborers in the Archdiocese of Colombo, the capital of the 
island. According to the latest ecclesiastical returns 
the total Catholic population of the archdiocese is 
224,285, with a total of 9,399 baptisms, 643,481 confes- 
sions, 1,324,343 (as against 1,033,460 of 1911) com- 
munions, 8,657 confirmations and 2,061 marriages. 

How does the Catholic population of this missionary 
archdiocese compare numerically with some of the arch- 
dioceses in the United States? The Archdiocese of Co- 
lombo is between three and four times larger than the 
Archdiocese of Oregon City, which, according to the 
Catholic Directory for 1913, has 60,000; it has fully 
90,000 more than the Archdiocese of Dubuque with its 
132,000, and 85,000 more than the Archdiocese of Santa 
Fé, which numbers 140,000. It is larger than even the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati, which, according to the latest 
figures, has only 200,000 Catholics, and it may be classed 
with the great Archdioceses of Baltimore, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco and St. Paul, none of which has a Catholic 
population exceeding 265,000. The most encouraging 
feature of the Catholic outlook in Colombo, however, is 
seen in the 400 schools of the archdiocese, where more 
than 40,000 children receive a Christian education. These 
figures are indeed remarkable and among the archdio- 
ceses of the United States are surpassed by only the 
four great archdioceses of Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston in the order named. 

Nor can the marvelous growth throughout Ceylon be 
attributed in any great degree to immigration. Under 
the well-directed zeal of the missionaries, especially the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate and the Benedictines, the 
development has been steadily going on ever since the 
English displaced the Dutch, repealed the penal laws 
against the Catholics in 1806, and conceded to the Cath- 
olics in Ceylon the rights restored to the Catholics of the 
United Kingdom by the Emancipation Act. What share 
persecution has had in strengthening the Faith of the 
Cingalese Catholics God alone knows. But the Catholics of 
the Island can look back to a tragic and eventful history. 
In 1548, shortly after the visit of St. Francis Xavier, 
Colombo contained a Catholic population of 12,000, with 
two parish churches, four monasteries, and a college of 
the Jesuits. When the Dutch drove out the Portuguese 
rulers in the middle of the seventeenth century, they 
made no secret of their attitude towards the Church, for 
they concluded with the King of Kandy a treaty by 
which “all priests, friars and clergymen” were to be ban- 
ished from Ceylon. The Reformed Church of Holland 
was by law established, and a series of severe penal en- 
actments against Catholics followed. Catholic education 
was forbidden, Catholic worship abolished, and harbor- 
ing a priest was declared a capital offence. 

To-day the total Catholic population of Ceylon, accord- 
ing to the Government census, is 339,300, divided as fol- 
lows among the provinces: 177,778 in the Western, 
26,752 in the Central, 45,195 in the Northern, 3,272 in 
the Southern, 7,977 in the Eastern, 64,153 in the North- 
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Western, 1,489 in the North-Central, 3,276 in Uva, and 
9,008 in Subaragamuwa. This glorious showing should 
encourage Catholics to give generously of their means 
to the permanent support of the missionaries in lands 
that are still pagan. E, SPILLANE, S.J. 


The Business of Philanthropy 


In view of the controversy about the enormous 
amounts of money required for the payment of em- 
ployees in the disbursement of the funds of the Board 
of Presbyterian Home Missions, which we are glad to 
see is denied by the Board, it might be well to call atten- 
tion to the economical manner in which similar funds 
are distributed by Catholic organizations. 

Thus the Society for the Propagation of the Faith of 
the Archdiocese of New York for 1912, which in that 
period received about one-third of the sum handled by the 
Presbyterian Board, namely, $163,457.25, reports ex- 
penses of administration as being about 7 per cent. The 
salaries of the Director, Assistant Director and steno- 
graphers are represented by the very meagre sum of 
$4,346.00. Postage, printing, stationery, freight, etc., 
make up the rest. 

In the Report of the Particular Council of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society of New York City from October 1, 
1910, to September 30, 1911, we find that it gathered 
from various sources the sum of $45,312.34. Out of that, 
$2,556.40 were paid for office expenses, printing, station- 
ery, postage, telephone, etc. ; secondly, $2,795.06 went for 
salaries of office force and for wages and expenses con- 
nected with the Convalescents’ Home. Besides these two 
items there is an additional one of $1,190.40 for the pay- 
ment of a probation officer, making a total of $6,591.92. 
All the rest of the money received went absolutely for 
the relief of the poor. Our Presbyterian friends might 
inquire how it is done. 


CORRESFONDENCE 





Solving the Servant Problem 


INNSBRUCK, Austria, March 5. 

Two years ago several ladies, members of one of the 
Marian Sodalities of Innsbruck, determined to unite their 
energies in a common effort in order to solve to some 
extent the difficult servant problem of their city. Nearly 
1,000 servant girls find employment in Innsbruck. Many 
of them are poor peasant girls, little acquainted with the 
dangers of city life and often altogether too eager to 
adopt the ways of their less edifying companions. It was 
felt that at least some means must be provided for their 
amusement and instruction. A few resolute women, upon 
their own initiative, began the noble work, and by dint 
of persevering effort have brought it to a state of con- 
siderable efficiency. Their plan of action was very gen- 
eral at first, but as experience grew it gradually assumed 
more definite proportions and greater working capacities, 
until to-day, after the short space of two years, the 
“Katholische Frauen Organization fiir Tirol,’ as the 








new society is called, presents in its annual printed re- 
ports a truly remarkable array of results. 

From the very outset it was deemed necessary to 
assemble the servant girls at regular intervals and to 
provide for them on such occasions suitable entertain- 
ment and instruction. Beyond this general idea nothing 
definite could be fixed. It was comparatively easy to 
bring a few girls together on Sunday afternoons and to 
entertain them properly; employers were eager to help 
along the good cause and many of them readily made a 
few sacrifices in order to promote a work that was bound 
to benefit themselves also. The few girls who came 
together at the first meetings brought their friends, their 
needs became better known and one thing suggested an- 
other. In due time a sewing class was formed, eventually 
a typewriter was donated and one of the ladies instructed 
free of charge those who wished to learn. Salesgirls 
asked to join the number; their wants soon brought into 
existence a class of stenography, a French and an English 
class. Owing to the increase in membership and differ- 
ence of interests it was found necessary to divide the 
work into sections and to entrust each section to different 
committees, thereby ensuring greater efficiency. 

The first section, that of the servant girls, now num- 
bers 350 members. They have an obligatory monthly 
meeting, when they receive a practical instruction on the 
duties of their state of life by their spiritual director. 
Fifty of the younger girls assemble every Sunday and 
receive free instruction in sewing and needlework, a glee 
club formed by members of their organization entertains 
at all meetings and on all festal occasions. Picnics, sum- 
mer outings and occasionally a little theatrical perform- 
ance formed part of last year’s program. The proceeds 
from such theatricals was devoted to common interests. 
A free Catholic employment agency owes its origin to this 
same Frauen Organization. During last year nearly 400 
servant girls took advantage of its services. 

Section II is for salesgirls exclusively. It numbers at 
present 140 members. Each month they hear a practical 
lecture by a prominent man of business or by their spirit- 
ual director. Occasionally they receive the benefit of a 
heart-to-heart talk by one of their own number who is 
particularly suited by long experience to give useful in- 
formation to her younger and less experienced sisters. 
These general gatherings were of great utility to those 
who were just beginning their career—there was so much 
to ask and so much to learn from honest girls who had 
spent years in the same trying occupations. The sales- 
girls have their own glee clubs, their outings, picnics, 
and weekly amusements. In times of sickness they, as 
well as the servant girls, received attention and assistance 
from their companions. 

A third section of the organization took its rise from 
a state of affairs peculiar to many large cities of Europe. 
Factory life is draining the country of its peasantry. 
People crowd from all quarters of the country into the 
larger cities, locate themselves in the factory districts, 
and soon find themselves without a church in their neigh- 
borhood, or at least without a priest who speaks their 
language. They generally remain Catholics, but too often 
merely nominal Catholics; they marry outside of the 
Church and their children grow up without baptism. To 
remedy where possible such conditions several ladies 
undertook the thankless task of locating such families 
and urging them to have their marriage blessed by the 
Church and their children baptized. Often the only diffi- 
culty in the way is the lack of a proper dress; a marriage 
dress must be something out of the ordinary. This diffi- 
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culty, thanks to their friends, is readily overcome and so 
another scandal is removed. The happy couples often 
become instrumental in bringing others to the notice of 
the committee. 

Last year an Italian branch of the society was estab- 
lished for the many Italians living in Innsbruck. This 
branch is doing excellent work. 

Some years ago a number of Catholic nurses united 
their forces for purposes of charity, each taking turns at 
nursing, free of charge or for a small fee, poor persons 
who needed their help but could ill afford to pay them 
proper wages. The attending nurse, if need be, could 
receive assistance from her companions, and if her ser- 
vices were required for any greater length of time her 
losses in wages were made good out of the common fund 
put aside for this purpose. This organization of Catholic 
nurses has placed itself at the disposal of the Verein, 
thereby also increasing its own efficiency and widening 
the scope of its labors, for now it can call upon the organ- 
ization to render assistance other than it is able to bring 
itself. 

Conscious of the strength that lay in their increasing 
numbers, the members of the Frauen Organization waged 
a vigorous and fairly successful warfare against indecent 
cinematograph exhibitions and the selling of indecent 
postcards and pictures. 

The amount of good these ladies have effected by their 
labors is increasing, members of other sodalities have 
joined them and most Catholic societies of the various 
Innsbruck churches now have a number of their mem- 
bers actively engaged in this work of charity. Those 
who can do no more contribute money or labor according 
to their capabilities. The movement is strongly encour- 
aged by the clergy and readily assisted by them. 

The latest achievement of the society is the establish- 
ment of the St. Joseph Brockenhaus, a kind of charity 
junk shop, if you will, but a truly noble work. So many 
families have articles that are too good to throw away 
and yet practically useless, because not really needed, 
such as old furniture, clocks, crockery, clothes and the 
like. For many a poor family these very articles would 
be of great service and would save the expenditure of 
money much needed for other purposes. The Brocken- 
haus accepts all these things with thanks, sends a wagon 
to get them, repairs them if needed, and sells them to the 
indigent for the cost of repairs or donates them if the 
poor are not too proud to accept a gift of charity. 

In Germany in the past two years ladies’ charitable 
societies have established and operated fifteen such insti- 
tutions, and most of those founded in Austria are also 
under the exclusive management of Catholic societies of 
women. 

The Frauen Organization fiir Tirol has spread from 
Innsbruck to other cities of the Tyrol, and bids fair to 
become a very powerful organization. 

Pau P. SAUER, S.J. 


M. Thureau-Dangin 


M. Thureau-Dangin, the eminent historian, member of 
the French Academy, who died at Cannes on February 
25th, has left, together with a high repute for learning 
and talent, a considerable void in the Catholic world. He 
was born in Paris in 1837, and was for some years mem- 
ber of the Conseil d’Etat, but in 1867 he left all other 
occupations in order to divide his time between his im- 
portant historical studies and the religious interests that 
lay close to his heart. 





His chief work was the “History of the Monarchy of 
July,” or reign of Louis Philippe, in seven volumes, 
written in an impartial spirit and in classical language. 
M. Thureau-Dangin was a model in this respect, and he 
waged war on different occasions against the invasion of 
new words and barbarous or incorrect expressions that, 
in his opinion, are tending to spoil the elegance and clear- 
ness that were once characteristic of the French language. 
His other works are a “History of Louis IX,” a “Life of 
St. Bernardine of Siena,” many historical essays on con- 
temporary subjects, etc., but those that must appeal most 
strongly to English speaking Catholics are two important 
works on the revival of Catholicity in England and on 
the Oxford Movement and Cardinal Newman. 

M. Thureau-Dangin is one of the few Frenchmen who 
thoroughly grasped the intricacies of the Oxford Move- 
ment and its consequences. His knowledge of English 
enabled him to make good use of Wilfrid Ward’s Lives 
of Cardinal Wiseman and Cardinal Newman, but it was 
his comprehensiveness and gift of sympathy that made 
him so faithful an interpreter of English thought. He 
contributed, more than any man living, to initiate his 
countrymen into the mental struggles of the Oxford con- 
verts, and those who know how ill-informed Frenchmen 
and women were some years ago as to the inner life of 
other countries will estimate at its just value the import- 
ance of his work. His judgment of Wilfrid Ward’s cele- 
brated “Life of Cardinal Newman” is an example of his 
mastery of a difficult subject that has been sometimes less 
happily handled by non-English writers. 

M. Thureau-Dangin lived in an old-world part of 
Paris, on the left bank of the Seine, in the shadow of the 
Church of St. Sulpice. In this quiet, studious, devout 
quarter, little frequented by strangers, the atmosphere is 
full of traditions of the past. Here, under Louis XIII, 
M. Olier founded the Sulpicians; here St. Vincent de 
Paul laid the foundations of his twin congregations, the 
Lazarists and the Sisters of Charity; here, before the 
Revolution, lived the Carmelite nuns, where Madame de 
la Valliére did penance, and the Carmelite monks, whose 
monastery is still standing and now shelters the Catholic 
University of Paris. M. Thureau-Dangin’s old house, 
in a silent street of this quiet quarter, was a fitting frame 
for one who embodied the best traditions of the past. Not 
that he closed his eyes to the interests and aspirations of 
the present; he was no pessimist, and his works on the 
Catholic revival in England are full of sanguine anticipa- 
tions and sound a note of hope and confidence. 

But his bearing, his manner, his careful speech and 
grave courtesy bore the mark of what we are prone to 
call old-fashioned ways. Indeed, at an earlier period of 
his life, his reserve and apparent coldness prevented him 
from being generally popular. Time and experience mel- 
lowed this external attitude. He was always absolutely 
sincere and thoroughly loyal to his ideals, but in his posi- 
tion as Secrétaire perpétuel of the French Academy he 
showed a tact and consideration for others that gave him 
a very real influence over his colleagues. They grew not 
only to respect him for the strength and fearlessness of 
his convictions, but to value his prudence, his good judg- 
ment, his toleration for the opinions of others, his care 
never to wound or offend those who differed from him 
in matters political and religious. 

At the foundation of M. Thureau-Dangin’s noble char- 
acter lay a deep basis of practical religious convictions. 
This eminent historian and Academician was, above all 
things, an earnest Catholic. The interests of the Church 
were dear to him above all else on earth and Her teach- 
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ing regulated every detail of his daily life. It was doubt- 
less this hidden spirit of intense and child-like faith that 
made him rise above the petty passions and intrigues that 
often absorb those whose ideal is of the earth. There 
was something elevating about him, and an eminent 
writer who, though belonging to a different school, judged 
him rightly, wrote that it was impossible to talk with 
M. Thureau-Dangin without being carried into a superior 
sphere of thought. This impression was the involuntary 
result of his personality, rather than of his actual words. 
He was the last man to preach or to argue, but the in- 
tegrity of his career, the nobility of his aims, the logical 
sequence that existed between the faith he professed and 
the life that he led, added to his undoubted literary talent, 
were the strongest argument in favor of the religion that 
he loved and served. C: pe C, 


Auxiliaries of the African Missions 


Rome, March 8, 1913. 

The map of Africa which up to our own days was a 
vast blank on which only a few lines had ever been 
traced, has suddenly changed its appearance. The 
nations of the world are rushing in from the north and 
south and east and west upon that hitherto untravelled 
world and are dividing its territories among themselves, 
regardless of the rights of the inhabitants. Railroads 
are being laid across its deserts and through its forests, 
harbors are dug, rivers spanned, and vast commercial 
establishments are already exploiting and exporting its 
exhaustless riches. The Church, which hitherto could 
penetrate only a little beyond the coast line, is now deep 
in the interior evangelizing the natives, whose darkness 
the light of the Gospel has so far never illumined. 

This work of evangelization of Africa which now con- 
fronts the Church is like an assault upon a new world. 
It is calculated that the number of people to be dealt 
with runs as high as 130,000,000, among whom there are 
90,000,000 Animists and Fetishists and 36,000,000 Mus- 
sulmans. How many Catholics there are on the conti- 
nent itself and the African islands it is impossible to say, 
for the statistics vary enormously, but at all events we 
know that no less than 1,064 missionaries have hurried 
thither from all parts of Europe to preach the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Naturally, the departure of these heroic apostles, who 
are not only willing but eager to face the awful suffering 
and possible martyrdom which such a work almost inev- 
itably entails, has awakened an immense enthusiasm in 
their respective countries and has called into existence an 
ever increasing number of organizations whose purpose 
it is to cooperate with the work of Christianizing the 
Dark Continent. Conspicuous among them is a Congre- 
gation of Women founded by the Countess Ledochowska, 
the niece of the illustrious Cardinal of that name. It has 
taken the name of the Society of St. Peter Claver and it 
is of very recent organization, for it was founded only in 
1904 and approved by the Holy See on March 7, 1910. 
The members of this Society are called “The Auxiliaries 
of the African Missions”—“Auxiliaries” because they 
themselves do not go to Africa, but help those who do. 
They remain in communities at home and provide by their 
zeal the resources needed by the missionaries, men and 
women alike, who come in personal contact with the peo- 
ple of Africa. They write articles for and have the ad- 
ministration of two monthly papers. They translate all 
letters and correspondence with the missionaries and 





benefactors. Moreover, they print, in the native lan- 
guages, books which are necessary to the propagation of 
the Faith. They make and repair articles for the poorest 
churches of Africa, and they try in every way to become 
worthy of the title of “Auxiliaries.” Their rule calls for 
a very abstemious life, rigid poverty and the strictest 
obedience. With them are extern “Associates,” who 
give their services to the Society in so far as their own 
home duties permit. Some of these externs having 
abundant leisure at their disposal, devote themselves en- 
tirely to the Institute, and are employed in the adminis- 
tration of the work in the various branches. There are 
“Promoters” also who assist by contributions. The total 
number of extern helpers has already reached 40,000. 

The principal publications of the Society are the Echo 
from Africa and the Negro Child. The Echo from Africa 
appears in eight languages, viz., French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese, Polish, Bohemian, Slavonian and Hungarian, 
comprising a total edition of 40,000 copies. Since Jan- 
uary, 1912, it is also published in English. The Negro 
Child, published in German and Italian, has a total edi- 
tion of 15,000 copies. In order to interest the daily press 
in the African Missions, so that more frequent reports 
may be given about this work, the Society edits an African 
Correspondence, published every month in German and 
Italian, having a total edition of 1,500 copies. More- 
over, it publishes two almanacs in German, and ten 
Propaganda Booklets in German, Italian, Polish, French, 
with a full total of 60,000 copies, and it has put through 
the press a small reading book, of which 10,000 copies 
were printed for the Mill Hill Fathers in the Uganda 
Mission. The following books were bound and sent to 
Africa, having been printed the previous year: 1,677 
large catechisms in the language of the Hivaramas ; 6,546 
catechisms in the Kisuaheli language ; 4,983 reading books 
in the Sindebele language; 551 Gengbe-French and 
French-Gengbe dictionaries. 

It has been wonderfully blest in the financial aid it was 
able to procure for the missions during the short period 
of its existence. Up to the year 1913 it succeeded, by the 
help of God, in giving to the African Missions $490,000 : 
besides, many useful objects to the value of $102,735 
were sent, eighteen postulants were enabled to enter 
various religious institutes and were furnished with all 
necessaries. Many priests and lay brothers are also in- 
debted to the Society for their religious vocation. Again, 
it sent money, in the name of European godfathers and 
godmothers, for 4,224 baptisms, and with other means 
given 1,697 slaves were set free and 73 black boys and 
34 seminarists adopted. 

Best of all, it has the blessing of the Vicar of Christ, 
who wrote on June 10, 1904: “We are confident that 
the Society, with the help of our Lady of Good Counsel 
and the protection of St. Peter Claver, will flourish more 
and more, that its work will be extended all over the 
world, and that with its growth will increase the zeal and 
generosity of the faithful who take an interest in the 
work. Its field of action will thus be extended, and it 
will diffuse among the peoples of the world zeal and 
religious interest for the spiritual good of the black peo- 
ple. May Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and Regenerator 
of mankind, bless the work of this Sodality, which is de- 
voting all its strength to fighting for His Church.” 

The centre of the Society is at 16 via dell’ Olmata, 
Rome, Italy, quite near the basilica of S. Maria 
Maggiore. A second house is Maria Sorg, in the neigh- 
borhood of Salzburg, in Austria. Chicago also has a 
foundation. W. 
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Easter 


The central monument in the midst of our humanity, 
the one which in all ages draws with marvellous power the 
eyes of men to its majestic proportions is the empty tomb 
of the risen Saviour. From that tomb solemn voices 
murmur of victory over sin, death and the lawless pas- 
sions that seethe in the human heart. The resurrection 
of Our Lord from the dead is the strongest proof of the 
mission of Christ and of His divinity. It is also the 
foundation of the noble edifice of the Christian common- 
wealth. If this one fact and the world’s belief in it be 
blotted out from history, the Catholic Church, her dog- 
mas, her sacraments, her life, her very existence is the 
greatest riddle of the ages, a stupendous effect without 
an adequate cause, Belief in the resurrection of Christ 
is intimately and absolutely identified with the life and 
history of the Catholic Church. It is the breath of its 
being, its very soul. It has for centuries moulded the 
thought, the ideals and the lives of millions. Belief in 
that mystery gave birth to that world-wide empire. It 
locks together with flawless jointure its various parts; 
it explains the standing marvel of its checkered career 
and the problem of its seeming defeats, yet ever-recurring 
victories. It keeps it through the flight of centuries in 
the vigor of immortal youth. The suns of two thousand 
Easter mornings light with a steadier blaze the torch of 
faith in the Incarnate Son of God, enkindle a purer 
flame of love for the King and the Redeemer and em- 
blazon in letters of living light over the portals of the 
tomb the undying hope of our own final victory, through 
the merits and power of Christ, over death and the grave. 

That resurrection, then, is the world’s pivotal fact. 
Nothing else can explain the presence of the Catholic 
Church on earth to-day. Reimarus may say that the 
Apostles stole the body of Christ. Paulus and Schleier- 
macher may write that Christ woke from a swoon, and 





Renan maintain that it was the tender love of the im- 
pressionable but self-deceived idealist, Mary Magdalen, 
and the fervor of the Apostles that gave birth to the idea 
of a risen Saviour, Keim, substituting one miracle for 
another, may tell us that God infused a special knowledge 
into the minds of the Apostles, convincing them that 
Jesus was in heaven and that, in their intense devotion 
to Him, they began to think of their Lord as risen from 
the grave. Schmeidel, Strauss, Pfleiderer may hold that 
the Apostles had purely subjective phantasms of their 
Master, caused by natural agencies, and on the strength 
of that preached His physical resurrection. Division is 
in the camp of doubt and infidelity. The world calmly 
sets aside these groundless hypotheses and flimsy theories. 
A thousand Easter bells flinging out their joyous tidings : 
“The Lord is truly risen,” drown those discordant voices. 
And we still challenge those enemies with the splendid 
words of Saint Augustine: “Aut dicant quomodo, aut 
credant nobiscum!” Let them explain, or, with us, let 
them believe! 

Yet while we listen to the Easter chimes, we ask our- 
selves: Is there not a strange irony in their music? Is 
not their joyous anthem like a voice sounding in the 
wilderness? For thousands and millions are deaf to 
that heavenly message and its meaning. While we cele- 
brate the triumph of the King, we witness in too many 
lands.the continuation of the great crime of history, the 
condemnation and the crucifixion of the Church, Caiphas 
summons her again to the tribunal of passion and hate, 
Herod to that of cynicism and vice, Pilate to the bar of 
worldly policy. Her chosen people, the children whom 
she nurtured with special care and upon whom she lav- 
ished a mother’s love, treat her like a stranger and an 
outcast. Italy imprisons her Pontiff-King, and allows the 
foulest slander and abuse from her press to caricature 
and villify him. Spain, so long “faithful among the 
faithless found,’ is compromising with the foe and 
threatens to drive the ministers of the God of peace into 
the ranks of her army; Portugal mimics on a small scale 
the saturnalia of the French revolution. Her eldest and 
long her fairest daughter, France, treats her bishops, 
priests and nuns like helots, closes her schools, desecrates 
her churches, robs her dead. In the great nations of the 
North, thousands still consider her as an enemy of en- 
lightenment and progress, a usurper and a tyrant. In 
that western world which she was the first to explore 
and evangelize she is regarded with suspicion, and though 
the stoutest bulwark of our laws and constitutions, she is 
represented by men who prate of liberty as a foe to be 
dreaded. Ever in her age-long agony, like her Founder, 
she hears on her Calvary the jeers of the Pharisees and 
the taunts of the mob: “If Thou art of God, come down 
from the cross.” Like Him she appears helpless and 
abandoned. The spear pierces her side. She is laid 
away and her enemies wagging their heads say: “We 
shall hear of her no more.” To her children and friends 
how long and dreary is the Sabbath of her imprisonment! 
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The huge stone rolled to the door of the sepulchre seems 
to crush out all faith, all hope, all love. Her just, like 
Joseph of Arimathea, are silent and wait. Her holy 
women, like Magdalen, weep and pray. Cautiously, 
jealously, her guards and jailors watch. But ever in the 
darkest hour the Angel of the Cross looks to His brother 
Angel standing by the tomb. And lo! the shades of the 
night fade away and the great Easter morning dawns. 
The stone is thrust aside and, like her heavenly Bride- 
groom, the Church, His spouse, rises victorious and tri- 
umphant from the grave. 


Orange Malignancy in Canada 


The Ottawa Citizen is distressed over the news from 
Winnipeg that a colony of several thousand Catholics 
from the United States is settling in the Peace River 
country. It sees'in them a menace to Canada. They will 
make their loyalty second to their obedience to an eccle- 
siastical mandate. They would be welcome as _ indi- 
viduals, that is to say, if there were a reasonable hope 
that their faith would be overwhelmed in the flood of 
Protestantism that is swelling throughout the Dominion ; 
but for Catholics to enter Canada with guarantees for the 
permanence of their faith is intolerable to the Orange 
mind. 

Will the Citizen and its readers take the risk of de- 
fining the term Canada? Will they point out the consti- 
tutional rights of Catholics and the French Canadians? 
This they dare not do, for it would expose instantly the 
lawlessness of their agitation. Therefore they prefer to 
set up a fictitious Canada as the object of their care, just 
as the Guardians of Liberty in this country set up a fic- 
titious America. 

We do not know whether these “several thousand 
Catholics” are real or not. If they are real, it would be 
easy for the Citizen to learn from the authorities of the 
State or States from which they are coming whether 
their religion has made them worse citizens. If they are 
real, we suspect that they are, at least in great part, re- 
patriated French Canadians. Have these no rights in 
their own land? Does Canada consist of Orangemen 
only ? 


Blundering Tactics 


Unless some explanation not yet forthcoming can be 
given to make clear the purpose of the recent strike order 
issued by the Children’s and Misses’ Dressmakers’ 
Union of this city, with the sanction of the International 
Garment Workers’ body, that mandate must be set down 
as one of the sorriest evidences of tactical unwisdom yet 
manifested by leaders of working people. The com- 
ments of the press almost universally describe the strike 
as the work “purely of professional agitators.” No 
grievances appear to have been formulated; no demands 
have been made for improved conditions, either for the 





workers themselves or in the system under which they 
toil; the dressmakers themselves concede that they do 
not know just why they are striking. A certain Saul 
Elstein, the leader of the agitators active in the move- 
ment, is quoted as affirming that, “the chief purpose of 
the strike is to spread the ‘union idea,’ and to effect a 
strong organization.” 

Referring editorially to Mr. Elstein’s position, the New 
York Times, March 12, takes this entirely proper view 
of the situation: 


“Unions ought not to exist for the sake of the 
union. It is right and proper that they should be 
formed, not to benefit the professional agitators, but 
to improve the condition of the workers and of the 
trade. If the dressmakers would follow the exam- 
ple of the other women’s unions in the garment in- 
dustries, who have provisionally settled their differ- 
ences with their employers by the formation of 
boards of grievances and arbitration, they would be 
in a position to present their demands in a reasonable 
way.” 


The action in this instance sanctioned by the Inter- 
national Garment Workers’ body is not likely to increase 
to any degree the sympathy aroused in certain quarters 
by the testimony brought out in investigations now going 
on in various sections regarding the wages paid to women 
workers in various fields of labor. 


The German View of President Wilson 


The late political campaign in the United States was 
followed with intense interest by the German press, and 
the news of Governor Wilson’s election to the Presidency 
was received with general satisfaction. This has now de- 
veloped into genuine enthusiasm, His inaugural address 
has been reproduced in its entirety by all the leading 
German papers, and has been honored with the most ex- 
cursive and minute editorial comment. By common 
consent it is declared to be the utterance of a man quali- 
fied for his position by superior intellectual and moral 
endowments, and thoroughly conversant with the social 
questions which everywhere are clamoring for solution. 
The official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung sees no 
danger of any violent economic upheaval nor any proba- 
bility of a departure from the beaten track of interna- 
tional policy in his administration. 

“In view of the fact,” says this Government organ, 
“that the traditional German-American relations, which 
are the result of long experience, have demonstrated that 
a friendly understanding between the two nations is of 
the highest mutual interest, we may quietly rest assured 
that these conditions will be fostered and furthered by 
President Wilson. On both sides of the ocean there is 
bound to be a constantly spreading appreciation of this 
fact, enabling men to realize how greatly such fortunate 
traditions are advancing the real interests of both na- 
tions.” The Catholic German press of our own country 
has likewise hailed the election of President Wilson as 
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a victory towards which it had contributed no inconsid- 
erable share, and as a great forward step towards the 
establishment of a more adequate social justice. He is 
not a man, says the daily Amerika, who will favor the 
policy of applying rose-colored court plasters to the fes- 


tering wounds of society. 


Rebuke to King George 


On the occasion of King George’s recent visit to India, 
the Catholic hierarchy of the country sent him an ad- 
dress, to which in due time his ‘Royal and Imperial Ma- 
jesty courteously replied. It was remarked that the King 
never once made use of the term “Roman Catholic,” 
but addressed the reply “To His Grace, the Catholic 
\rchbishop,” and spoke of “the address of welcome pre- 
sented by the Catholic Church in India.” To all except 
those High Church Anglicans who are under the delusion 
that they, too, are Catholics, the term Catholic given by 
the King to those who are Roman Catholics because they 
claim Rome as the centre of unity was natural enough. 
After all, the King in his coronation oath swears to main- 
tain the “Protestant Religion as by law established,” and 
he is clear-sighted enough to see that the ministers or 
clergymen appointed by him cannot be adherents of the 
Protestant Religion and at the same time be Catholics. 

It was remarked at the time that no adverse comment 
on the King’s address was made either in India or in Eng- 
No protest was made even by the Protestant Alli- 
But on January 10, 1913, the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Government of India issued an official 
notice declaring it to be the wish of the Governor-Gen- 
eral that such “loose phraseology” as is implied in the 
synonymous use of “Catholic” and “Roman Catholic” be 
The reason given is 


land. 


ance, 


“carefully avoided for the future.” 
that “the claim of the Church of Rome to exclusive cath- 
olicity and to the exclusive right to be styled ‘ The 
Catholic Church’ is disputed on historical and other 
grounds by other Churches.” In consequence of this 
mandate if King George should ever again visit his Im- 
perial domain in India, he will find he has no right to call 
‘the archbishops and bishops of the Catholic Church in 
simply Catholics, but must address them as 
“Roman Catholics.” Will the Indian Office take 
notice of this rebuke administered to the Sovereign 
by the Government of India, which has taken upon itself 
to correct King and Emperor, the Secretaries for India, 
as well as Catholic bishops and the whole Catholic world? 


India 


Why the Catholic Has His School 


The Catholic wishes to have a school in which the 
whole human being can get an education. He knows 
that, though Christianity brought culture out of barbar- 
ism, yet it has always regarded character as a higher 
accomplishment than erudition or philosophy. Mere 


mind-storing or mind-sharpening is not even a half- 





education. The two together do not make a man fit for 
the society of his fellow-men. Morality is the broader, 
the deeper, the higher schooling. An education that 
does not embrace the true and complete morality is a 
great deal more than defective. 

Self-control is the main immediate agency in the for- 
mation of moral character. Self-control depends upon 
the schooling of the will. This schooling of the will can 
be carried on in no other way than under the higher 
motives connected with human destiny. These higher 
motives, as the sole ground upon which a practical mor- 
ality can be based in the schooling of the will, are to be 
found in religion only. 

The outlook for general public morality ought to be a 
matter of concern to the public itself. It is certain that 
the education which shall prevail in higher schools is 
going to dominate more and more the education to be 


given in lower schools. Not that the university will set 


the class exercises in grammar and geometry. But the 
higher school will dominate in a stronger way. It will 


rule on the moral side by its moral influence on the future 
professor and instructor. The university degree is be- 
coming a primary recommendation for professorship in 
the secondary school. And the formation of the teacher 
of the primary school is also being committed to the 
holders of the degree. Hence, it is but natural that the 
atmosphere pervading university teaching should be 
carried down through whole systems of schools. And 
should this atmosphere contain pestilential germs of 
thought transmitted through the medium of teaching, 
there must necessarily be established conditions of con- 
tagion from which there is no escape. 

Now, a tainted moral atmosphere is certainly growing 
in university precincts. The poison is being absorbed 
from the words of those who command unsuspecting 
confidence by the mere fact that they have been raised to 
the dignity of the professorial chair. It is thus being 
transmitted on to the people at large, both because it 
filters into the atmosphere of the lower schools and be- 
cause it is being carried abroad by those who go out to 
exercise confidential professions that most nearly touch 
the popular morality. 

It need not be asked, then, why the Church is solicitous 
for her schools. The Church is the divinely appointed 
guardian of the doctrine and morality enjoined by Christ. 
She has a divine assistance to discover afar whatever 
may be opposed to either, and to establish safeguards 
against the inroads of unbelief and immorality. She 
has, therefore, founded her schools of every grade, in 
which full value is given to religion, the knowledge of 
God, of Christ, of the commandments, of the Sacraments, 
of life, death and immortality. She reprobates and must 
reprobate the abandoning of childhood, youth and grow- 
ing manhood to an atmosphere of atheism, indifferentism, 
or what is called independent morality. Under her 
divine commission she has to uphold the sanctity of 
marriage, the sacredness of human life, the right to 
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property, and the right to fair name. And she knows 
that where reverence for the Great Lawgiver is not in- 
culcated, it is impossible to inculcate the observance of 
the law. 

The Church will have us look upon the child as with 
the eyes of Christ. The Church insists and must insist 
upon an atmosphere that not only will not stifle the moral 
life of the child, but will favor moral growth, upon an 
environment which may be made a practical aid to resist 
the germs of infection. The Church, mindful of the 
words of Christ concerning the scandal of the little ones, 
will not have the child feel that God and his command- 
ments and the Scripture story, Christ and the Gospel, 
prayer and the Sacraments are things which may not be 
mentioned, even historically in the classes of the week. 
Half an hour on Sunday will not undo the harm that 
has been done and should have been prevented, nor pro- 
vide immunity against the dangers that are ahead. Half 
an hour in the Sunday school, or in the Bible class, will 
not purify the garments of the soul of the cumulative 
poison with which they have been charged. And, more- 
over, the banishment of that lesson from the daily life, 
together with the short work that is made of its sombre 
formality, simply offer to the child a standard for an 
appraisement of the lesson—an appraisement which it 
does not fail to make in strict accordance with these 
tables of value set for it by its elders. 

The office of the Church is not merely to baptize her 
members and lay them in the grave. She has to be with 
them and have them with her, so that they may have 
salutary warning and know where to look for safe 
guidance when the storms of passion are raging fiercest. 
She has to be with them and have them with her, so as 
to be able to lay bare to the growing mind the sophistries 
of scepticism and unbelief. She has to have them with 
her in their young manhood, that she may put before 
them the fullness of duty in individual and domestic 
and civil life, and insist upon the holiness of these duties 
for which they will have to answer to the Eternal Judge. 

All this the Church cannot do without her schools— 
schools of every degree. Therefore, she has her schools. 
And, therefore, is it also that when the agents of the 
powers of darkness wish to inaugurate anywhere a reign 
of immorality, one of the first things on their program 
is to suppress the Catholic school. 


A Real ‘‘Plain Tale from the Hills’’ 


A more sordid Indian tale than Kipling ever told was 
heard lately in the Agra High Court, while Lieutenant 
Clark of the British Army and a Mrs. Fulham were on 
trial for the murder of the wife of the former and the 
husband of the latter. They wished to marry, and so re- 
solved to remove existing obstacles. For months Clark 
prepared poisons that would act with the symptoms of 
heat stroke; and these Mrs. Fulham gave her husband 
and reported on their effect to her accomplice by letter. 





Again and again she complained of their inefficacy, but 
consoled herself with the reflection that it was not “God’s 
will that he should go this time,” and the hope that heaven 
would be more propitious to the next attempt. At last 
Clark finished the matter with subcutaneous injections, 
and, returning to the room where Mrs, Fulham was with 
her children, uttered the single word: “Gone.” 

To get rid of Mrs, Clark the two murderers went about 
the business in a still more shocking way, They called 
in the Thugs, whose religion is assassination, and together 
made a formal contract with them for the unhappy 
woman’s death. At the appointed time Clark let them 
into his house, went away, taking with him his dogs, lest 
these should raise an alarm, and returned calmly when 
all was over. He is to be hanged. His partner, as foul 
as he, has been spared in deference to the sentimental 
prejudice now prevailing against the execution of a 
woman, and is to suffer only life imprisonment. 

Kipling raised a corner of the veil that covers the 
shame of some European life in India, and many de- 
nounced his “Plain Tales,” etc., as libels. This frightful 
history may make them feel less sure of their ground. 
Still we are far from admitting Kipling’s general prin- 
ciple that east of Suez the Commandments are a dead 
letter. Our view is that men and women with Christian 
principles that rule their conduct will be none the worse 
for their contact with the immorality of the East: those 
who have fallen out of touch with Christian faith will 
hardly escape its poison. History confirms this. Many 
of the brightest names in India were borne by men of 
strong Christian principles. Kipling, too, favors our 
view ; for the fallen ones in his books are always men 
and women without faith or hope. What grieves one 
most is, that those of the former category are becoming 
fewer among the English at home and abroad, while the 
number of the latter increases; and so the danger af 
corruption for the English in India grows. A heavy price 
of empire! 





In pointing out the character of the London Guardian's 
foreign correspondence lately, we drew attention to the 
unbecoming readiness of its French correspondent to 
circulate malicious stories with no other foundation than 
common gossip. One of these affected Mgr. Duchesne 
thost injuriously. We, therefore, take much pleasure in 
reproducing the following letter to the editor of that 
periodical : 


Sir:—With Mgr. Duchesne’s permission, may I ask 
you to correct a statement made concerning him in an 
article which appeared in a recent issue of your paper 
entitled, “The New Pope-Worship,” which conveys a 
totally false impression? Mgr. Duchesne has been in 
Rome for some months and says Mass in the Church of 
St. Girolamo, Via di Monserrato, every morning, and is 
loyally devoted to the Holy Father. A. H. Easton. 

45, Via di Monserrato, Rome. 
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KINGSLEY’S “JESUIT” 


A volume that has done yeoman’s service in keeping alive the 
Jesuit of the Protestant Tradition is Charles Kingsley’s “West- 
ward Ho!” The work would best be described no doubt as a 
historical romance and like most books of its kind it is far more 
romantic than historical. England and the Spanish Main in the 
days of “Good Queen Bess” and the “Invincible Armada,” is the 
setting of the story and “wily” Jesuits like Edmund Campion 
and Robert Persons are made excellent foils for such “honest” 
Protestants as Sir Richard Grenville and Amyas Leigh. The 
English Jesuit of the sixteenth century as Kingsley portrays 
him is an interesting study. “The penal laws” he first assures 
us, “never troubled anyone who did not make conspiracy and 
rebellion an integral part of his religious creed,” and seldom 
even then unless these would-be martyrs “bullied the long-suf- 
fering of Elizabeth and her council into giving them their 
deserts” and unless they actually “insisted on being hanged,” 
“like poor Father Southwell.” “Jesuits and seminary Priests,” 
he then explains, “used to find a sort of piquant pleasure” in 
“living in mysterious dens in a lonely turret and going up 
through a trap door to celebrate Mass in a secret chamber.” 
They were accustomed moreover to receive from Catholic gentle- 
men “as a sort of sin offering” a son or two “to be trained as a 
seminary Priest; in plain English to be taught the science of 
villainy on the motive of superstition” and “to be made a liar of 
at Rheims.” In another precious paragraph the author tells his 
readers that “chivalry, self-sacrifice or purity were virtues 
which were not taught at, Rheims;” that what little the villain 
of the romance had learnt from the Jesuits about woman, “was 
as base and vulgar as the rest of their teaching;” that “prof- 
ligacy, though an ecclesiastical sin, was so pardonable, if not 
necessary, as to be hardly a moral sin,” for “their written works 
bear to this day fullest and foulest testimony that such was 
their opinion.” 

Consequently we must not be surprised to find that Father 
Campion and Father Persons, as they are men who hold and 
teach such abominable doctrines, are “gentlemen in no sense in 
which that word is applied” in Mr. Kingsley’s book, that they 
readily attend the Protestant church “having crammed up the 
rubrics beforehand” and behave there in a “most orthodox 
and unexceptionable manner;” that Father Campion forces a 
helpless secular Priest to allow him to hear the confession of the 
villain of the story and thus finds that the latter is “in love,” 
though Mr. Kingsley questions “much the propriety of the term 
as applied to any facts which poor prurient Campion discovered, 
or indeed knew how to discover, seeing that a swine has no eye 
for pearls.” What wonder was it indeed if Campion “took 
instinctively the crooked and suspicious method, expected to 
find the case the worst possible—as a man was bound to do who 
had been trained to take the lowest possible view of human 
nature, and to consider the basest motives as the mainspring of 
all human action”? Consequently that such a person should be 
a chronic equivocator, should be interested in marrying his 
penitent to a rich Protestant heiress that her wealth might “be 
of use to the cause of heaven,” and should be incessantly plotting 
the ruin of his country is only what the astute reader would 
infer even if the novelist were silent on those subjects. 

For the long career of intrigue and deception that Eustace 
Leigh, the villain of the romance. has been guilty of, Kingsley 
can find no fitter reward than that he should be allowed by “the 
principal of the Jesuits” “to finish his novitiate and enter the 
order.” “He may have ended,” is our author’s pious conjecture, 
“as General of his order. He may have worn out his years in 
some tropic forest, ‘conquering the souls’ (including of course, 
the bodies) of Indians. . . . . Eustace is a man no longer; 


, 


is sent, and does good or evil indifferently as it is bid; which by 
an act of moral suicide, has lost its soul, in the hope of saving 
it; without a will, a conscience, a responsibility (as it fancies) 
to God or man but only to ‘The Society.’” Or perhaps Eustace 
was among those, whom Kingsley describes as going down the 
Orinoco, “(as was the fashion of the Jesuits even as late as 
1790) for the pious purpose of converting the savages by the 
simple process of catching, baptizing and making servants of 
those whom they could carry off, and murdering those who 
resisted their gentle method of salvation.” 

Or perhaps the wretched Eustace became a “blustering bully 
(at least with his tongue)” like Father Persons, and returned to 
England as the agent of his “Spanish friends,” with his saddle 
bags stuffed with “a cargo of bulls, dispensations, secret corres- 
pondences, seditious tracts” or even with a “consecrated banner” 
or two, and was “the very Ballard who was hanged and 
quartered” . . . . for his share in Babington’s villainous 
conspiracy.” Or could Eustace have been made peradventure a 
professor of moral theology teaching, as did Persons, that “Con- 
fession im extremis is sufficient,” without absolution, nothing 
being said about contrition? 

The foregoing citations from “Westward Ho!” will give the 
reader a fairly good portrait of the Rev. Charles Kingsley’s 
“Jesuit.” There is no reason for doubting that they represent 
our author’s sincere convictions, for he had so firmly persuaded 
himself that “truth for its own sake had never been a virtue 
with the Roman clergy” and therefore a fortiori with the mem- 
bers of the Society, that some ten years after writing this 
romance he told the public how he had discovered even in New- 
man’s Protestant sermons that well-known historical fact 
actually defended on doctrinal grounds. When promptly brought 
to book by the indignant Oratorian, Kingsley writhed pitifully 
under the keen thrusts of his adversary’s wit and logic. New- 
man conclusively proved that, objectively considered, “truth for 
its own sake,” was not a particularly shining virtue of Kingsley 
himself. He was thus forced to do ample though tardy penance, 
we may say, for the misstatements which he made in “Westward 
Ho!” Catholics moreover find it easy to pardon the blunders 
of the man who gave Newman the occasion for writing the 
“Apologia,” for that wonderful book has doubtless brought into 
the Church more souls than all Kingsley’s works combined have 
kept out. 

Now to refute and disprove one by one all the calumnies 
against the Catholic Priesthood and the Society of Jesus that 
are contained in “Westward Ho!” would be very easy, but the 
limits set for this paper forbid our doing so. Moreover many 
of the assertions Kingsley makes are false on their very face, 
and are merely the language of ignorant prejudice. No one 
surely who has read the life and writings of Blessed Edmund 
Campion and the account of his heroic death can believe for a 
moment that he held or practised the detestable doctrines 
Kingsley attributes to him and his brethren. This saintly, 

amiable, and highly gifted Priest was discovered and seized 
while ministering to the spiritual needs of his countrymen, and 
was indicted on the false charge of having entered England for 
the purpose of raising a rebellion. On his trial he protested 
“that if our religion do make us traitors, we are worthy to be 
condemned, but otherwise are, and have been as true subjects 
as ever the Queen had,” and in his famous “Ten Reasons” he 
prophesied that “the day shall come, O Queen, the day that shall 
make it clear as noon-tide which of the two did love thee best— 
the Company of Jesus or the brood of Luther.” This English 
Jesuit of the sixteenth century who was a martyr of the Faith 
was a martyr of liberty too and as deserving of honor therefor 
as was Hampden some sixty years later, for Campion boldly 
protested on his trial against the tyrannical government of 
Elizabeth and her council. When Persons and Campion entered 








he is become a thing, a tool, a Jesuit; which goes only where it 





England in 1580 they came as missionaries pure and simple. 
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They had strict injunctions from the General of the Jesuits, “on 
no account to deal either directly or indirectly with affairs of 
state or even to discuss political questions.” (Vide “Parsons” in 
Dictionary of National Biography.) 

As for Kingsley’s saying that Elizabeth’s penal laws troubled 
no one who did not make “conspiracy and rebellion an integral 
part of his religious creed,” that no missionaries were executed 
till they “insisted on being hanged”; and that “Massing Priests” 
kept in hiding just for their own amusement, could anything be 
further from the truth? Yet Kingsley was actually professor 
of history for a time at Cambridge! 

Again: Would Persons who wrote the “Brief 
giving the reasons “why Catholics refuse to go to church” be 
the man to “cram up the rubrics beforehand” and attend 
Protestant worship himself? Indeed, being a convert, he must 
have known the “rubrics” already. Then Kingsley’s Jesuit of 
“1790” who murdered the Indians that refused to be baptized, is 
a particularly interesting monster, for a Jesuit of that date is 
a historical impossibility as the Society was then still in a state 
of suppression. Even if he were in existence, all the world 
knows that the Fathers who established and served the South 
American Reductions were the best friends and protectors the 
Indians ever had. 

But the discrediting of Kingsley is too easy a task to delay 
over any longer. The purpose of this paper was merely to show 
by means of quotations some of the lies and insults that 
Catholics find in “Westward Ho!” Now let the candid reader 
ask himself: Is such a book fit for the perusal of school 


Discourse” 


children? Should teachers of history recommend it as “collateral 
reading?” Should the volume be in the school library at all? 
Surely not. Nevertheless it is the only work of Kingsley’s 


named in the list of “Text Books, etc., authorized to be used in 
the Day and Evening High Schools” of New York, 1910-1914, 
by the Board of Education and a correspondent informs us that 
“Westward Ho!” “is recommended as a book to be read by the 
students of the second year” in the New York Training School 
for Teachers. However Mr. E. N. Jones, the principal of that 
institution, it should be said, promised when his attention was 
called to the matter by a New York Priest, that he would take 
an “early opportunity to have it understood that the book need 
not be read by our students.” A work that is used in the public 
schools of New York is doubtless read too by the public school 
pupils of many other cities and towns of the country. It is the 
duty therefore of Catholic tax-payers to insist that “Westward 
Ho!” be dropped from the children’s reading lists and removed 
from school libraries. The Catholics of England are protesting 
vigorously against the use of this book in the Secondary Schools. 
It is equally obnoxious here. To non-Catholics “Westward Ho!” 
is a lie; to Catholics, a lie and an insult, Why then should public 
school children be asked to read it? WALTER DwIGHT, S.J. 


LITERATURE 


With the Victorious Bulgarians. By Lieutenant HERMENE- 
GILD WaGNER. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $3.00 
net. 

This book has no rival, for its author was the only war 
correspondent who wrote from inside the Bulgarian lines. 
He was on the staff of the Vienna Reichspost and he suc- 
ceeded in doing what the other newspaper men would have 
given all they had to have achieved. His success drew upon 
him a good deal of abuse. He was “a faker,” “a liar,” “a 
spy” and what not besides; and to clear his reputation he had 
to write the book, which he should have done in any case, 
if only to gratify the intense desire of every one to know as 
much as possible of the marvellous struggle which has 
brought new national forces into existence and has destroyed 





one that has been the terror of civilization and Christianity 
for centuries. 

The sketch of previous conditions in the Balkan Penin- 
sula; the formation of the League; the portraits of the great 
men of the country, especially that of Ferdinand, the “royal 
Coburger,” who prepared the nation for war and who, though 
a foreigner won the affection of his people; the structure of 
political parties; the struggles, now past,'in which the great 
Stambuloff figures; the character of the various sections 
of the people, their education, their military training, their 
customs, their dress, all are of absorbing interest at the 
present time when the world is anxious to know everything 
about these wonderful fighters. There is a chapter on “The 
Enemy” which is illuminating in view of the unexpected re- 
sults of the war. The Turkish army was greater on paper 
than in reality and was without discipline; the political con- 
dition of the Government was chaotic, with a necessarily 
bad effect on the military spirit of ‘the troops, and, worst of 
all, Christians were enlisted in the ranks. They naturally 
had no desire to fight and could be trusted to desert, if not 
to betray, at the first opportunity. Finally there was no 
suspicion whatever that the Allies would employ the tactics 
of rushing on their foes. 

The battles are accurately described, for the writer had 
official information; but the account of the bombardment of 
Adrianople, which he watched from a ditch on the western 
slope of the Kermel heights, is naturally the most vivid 
picture in the narrative. That chapter alone would be a 
reason for writing the book. The guerrilla warfare, with 
its horrors, is put before his readers. He had seen those sav- 
age Komitadjis at close range and knew their methods. 
Finally the volume closes with the explanation of how the 
author came to be in such close touch with his Bulgarian 
friends. The book is well worth reading. 





*Twixt Land and Sea. By JosepH Conrap. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 

Though this new volume of sea tales is the first of Joseph 
Conrad’s books that the reviewer has read, if the author’s other 
works are as powerfully written, the vogue he enjoys is quite 
intelligible, for he seems to know the sailor’s life as thoroughly 
as he understands the story teller’s art. There are three tales in 
the volume. “A Smile of Fortune,” the first, is a “harbor story” 
with its scene laid in a tropical island. Mr. Jacobus a ship 
chandler, who is the central character, is forcibly drawn, but 
his daughter Alice is an improbable as she is unpleasant. Some 
pages in this story sully an otherwise unobjectionable book. 
The second tale, “The Secret Sharer,” is a young sea captain’s 
account of how he sheltered in his own cabin a homicide who 
swam to the ship one night, was successfully concealed during 
a voyage and then assisted to escape. The last story “Freya of 
the Seven Isles,” is a tragic love story of the Dutch East Indies. 
Lieutenant Neemskirk, scorned and flouted by the fair daughter 
of “old Nelson (or Nielson)” wrecks the brig of Jasper Allen 
the favored suitor, who then goes mad forthwith, while Freya 
dies of a broken heart. 

Along the Road. By ArtHur CHRIsTopHER BENSON, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The Benson trinity are prolific writers. Robert Hugh, has 
lately added “Come Rack! Come Rope!” to his varied list of 
works; Edward Frederick, novelist and playwright, who has just 
written a new story called “The Weaker Vessel,” has to his 
credit even a4 longer row of books than his younger brother; 
and now the industrious Arthur Christopher, has given the 
public the new volume of essays we have been taught to expect 
from him at short intervals of time. The sixty-odd titles in 
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range from “Old England,” “Robert Brown- 
and 


“Along the Road” 
and “The Anglican Clergy” to “Vulgarity,” “Bells” 
“Reading.” These essays, which were contributed originally to 
the Church Family Newspaper are somewhat occasional and 
topical in their character, though the author protests they were 
carefully and deliberately written, and have moreover two main 
purposes: “In the first place to interest readers in little prob- 
lems of life and character, all the clash and interplay of human 


ing 


qualities, so fresh, so unaccountable, so marvelously interesting, 
which spring out of our daily relations with other human 
beings,” and secondly “to awaken the interest, which we can 


find, if we only look for it, in common and ordinary things, in 
the hear read week by 


week, in the simple experience of life.” 


the places we see, in words which we 


These aims however the author has not achieved in all the 
papers of this volume. The omission of a score or so of rather 
ininteresting essays would have heightened the quality of the 
book. The author’s description of “St. Anthony in-the-Fells” an 


old English church with its “screened chantry, finely carved and 
rich touches of color lying on moulding and painting and 


with 

panel, the heads of the Saints depicted having evidently been 
carefully deleted with some sharp-pointed instrument, in an 
ecstasy of Protestant devotion’; and its sketch of Beth “The 
Old Family Nurse” with her “faithful unobtrusive service, never 


claiming the least gratitude or honor—just glad to be with those 
she loved, and happy to spend herself, her time and thought, in 
tending and pleasing them,” are not equalled often enough in 
the volume. Cardinal Newman in Mr. Benson’s opinion “had a 
logical mind, but he was at the mercy of superficial logic.” Had 
the great tractarian’s “logical mind” kept him in the Church of 
England, however, the author have called our attention 
doubtless to the ease with which Newman exposed the “superficial 
“I could not hardly move it,” 


would 
logic” of the Roman claims. Is 
on page 105 a Hellenism or a solecism? 

‘The Anglican Clergy” Mr. Benson 
a certain 


In his interesting essay on ‘ 
gently takes them to _ task 
timidity of mind in the discussion of religious questions,” while 
the laity, attests the author, “is advancing very rapidly upon 
more or less liberal lines. There is an amusing story” he con- 
tinues, “which may illustrate my point. It is said that when a 
certain Bible dictionary was being compiled, the editor asked a 
prominent ecclesiastic for an article on the Deluge. It was 
rather late in arriving, and when it came the editor found that 
it was too advanced and heterodox for his purpose. So to gain 
time he put under the word ‘Deluge’ the reference ‘see Flood,’ 
and hastily requisitioned another article from another contri- 
Sut when that arrived, it seemed also too liberal in its 
tendencies; so he put ‘Flood, see Noah’ and took time to con- 
sider. But when he reached ‘Noah’ he found that public opinion 
had changed, and that the original article on the Deluge was now 
W. D. 


because “they display 


butor. 


orthodox enough, and inserted it accordingly.” 


We have received from the authorities of the Free Public 
Library of Jersey City, the following notice: 

“The Free Public Library of Jersey City has just issued a 
useful little pamphlet on St. Patrick, including a sketch of his 
life and bibliography. The life of St. Patrick has been care- 
fully compiled from the best authorities. 
in a popular style, as it is primarily intended for the use of 
school teachers and pupils. The bibliography, however, should 
prove of value to students and others who wish to study the 
subject more thoroughly, as it is unusually complete and in- 
cludes references to books and periodicals that are not com- 
monly met with. The fact that the bibliography is compiled 
entirely from references in the Jersey City Library shows that 


resources of that institution are extremely large and 


the 
valuable.” 


It is brief and written } 





The activity of the Central Verein in meeting the attacks 
of the Menace and exposing the machinations of its sup- 
porters has met with encouraging success. Eighty thousand 
copies, tour large editions, of the anti-Menace pamphlet 
written by Rev. J. P. McKey, C.M., have already been sold 
and the future demands for it will undoubtedly be still 
greater. A new and augmented edition is now under prepara- 
tion and may be procured from the Central Bureau of the 
Central Verein, 307 Temple Building, St. Louis, at 2 cents 
each, or 250 for $4.00. 


To reach a larger reading public the Common Cause has 
reduced its subscription price to one dollar a year. Its size is 
hereafter to be sixty-four pages. Considerable attention is to be 
given to positive work, if we are to judge from the first number 
that is issued according to the new plan. Within its present 
compass it will be able to contain as much social literature as 
an ordinary reader will be able to digest within the course of a 


month. 


“The Weaker Vessel,” E. F. Benson’s new novel which Dodd, 
Mead & Co. publish, ($1.35) opens with such an amusing and well 
written description of an English parson’s family that the reader 
keeps on with the book in the hope that there will be more chap- 
ters like the early ones. But Eleanor marries a bibulous play- 
wright, whose unfaithfulness to his wife enters largely into the 
development of the story and the book often falls to the sordid 
level of the novels writers less capable than Mr. Benson are 
turning out every year. The author means the title of his story 
to be a description of Eleanor’s husband. There are Bensons 
and Bensons, but if we may judge by the most recent work of 
the three brothers, Mgr. Robert Hugh with his excellent 
“Come Rack! Come Rope!” is the Benson. 


“Through Refining Fires” is a long novel by “Marie Hault- 
mont” which Herder publishes. ($1.60.) The French and English 
men and women who are the main characters of the story are 
brought to their better selves by trial and suffering. So Juliet, 
before the last chapter is reached, wins her daughter’s affection; 
Chlotilde is reunited to Maurice, her lover, who becomes @ 
Catholic; Guyonne, before whom a perilous career as an opera 
singer was opening, is hurried off to Heaven; and Sir Wilfrid 
Aylwin, as he dies, is reconciled with his wife. The lessons 
that the story teaches are good, but it is so overcrowded with 
incidents and conversations that the reader’s interest often flags. 
The book would be improved by condensing it to half its present 


length. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dodd, Mead and Co., New York: 
The Weaker Vessel. By E. F. Benson. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York: 
Common Diseases. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. $1.50. 
Stephen March’s Way. By Harry H. Knibbs. $1.25. 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia : 
The Legends of the Jews. By Louis Ginzberg. Vol. IV. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
In God’s Nursery. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. $1.25. 
Levia-Pondera: An Essay Book. By John Ayscough. 
Ateneo De Manila, Manila: 
A History of the Philippines. 
Rev. Thomas A. Becker, S.J. 


French Publication: 


$1.35. 


$1.75. 


By Rev. José Burniol, S.J. Translated by 


Chemin du Crampon, Tournai: : ? 
Histoire de l’Apparition de la Mére de Dieu sur la Montagne de la 


Salette. Par Le R. P. Louis Carlier. 4f. 
Pamphlets: 





University of Illinois, Ill. : 
The Origin of the Tannhauser Legend. By Arthur 


Young Men’s Sodality, (St. Xavier Church), Cinci 
A Word About Sodalities. By a Jesuit Father. 


F, J. Remy. 
ti: 
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EDUCATION 


Women in the Public Educational System-- Public High 
Schools—A Suggestion to Eugenists 


A month ago the Volksfreund, a German daily of Buffalo, and 
a journal of wide circulation and strong influence among the 
members of German organizations east and west, contained a 
noteworthy summary of that feature of the latest report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education which deals with the 
growing prestige of women in the educational field. The writer 
fears not to affirm that the advance of feminine preponderance 
in school work of late years augurs their practical control of the 
public schools in the near future. We quote some of the details 
used to prove his contention. 

Four states—Colorado, Idaho, Washington and Wyoming, at 
present have women filling the position of State Superintendent 
of Education; whilst last year no fewer than 495 women served 
as County Superintendents, the number marking an increase of 
nearly 100 per cent. in the last decade. In some states women 
practically monopolize the administrative as well as the teaching 
force of the public school system. In Wyoming, for instance, 
the Assistant State Superintendent too is a woman and of the 
fifteen counties of the commonwealth fourteen have entrusted 
the direction of matters educational to women. Montana has a 
man in supreme control, but.to aid him in his work, twenty-nine 
out of thirty counties have elected women Superintendents. 

The Volksfreund summary goes on to show that, while the 
spread of feminine influence is overwhelming in the far west, its 
growth is not at all to be neglected in other sections. In 1910 
New York, it tells us, numbered 42 women on its list of District 
Superintendents, although in 1900 but 12 had been on that roll 
of State school officials. A similarly large increase is shown 
from the records of other states. Iowa in 1900 had 13 female 
County Superintendents, in 1910, 44; Kansas in 1910 had 26, in 
1912, 49: Nebraska had 10 in 1910 and 42 in 1912; North Dakota 
10 in 1910 and 24 in 1912; and Oklahoma 7 in 1900 and 14 in 
1910. In local Boards of Education as well, the influence of 
women is constantly being extended. Cities of the first import- 
ance in the country to-day number women among the members 
of their school boards, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Washington, St. Paul, Denver— 
not to mention a host of iess considerable municipalities and 
smaller towns throughout the country. . 

The writer in the Volksfreund, who claims to have the National 
Commissioner at one with him in his view, sees in all this a 
serious danger for our growing youth as well as for school condi- 
tions in this country. No one, he remarks, may urge reasonable 
objection to the training of girls by women teachers, but in the 
case of boys the preponderance of feminine influence opens up 
quite another question. Boys, he insists, should be taught by 
men since it is only through the example of their kind and 
through the vigor and strength of manly formation that proper 
direction may be given to their development. He makes the 
further claim that the increasing feminization of the youth of 
the country, a danger he appears to accept as not open to con- 
tradiction, is due mainly to the extravagant spread of woman’s 
control of the public schools. And the writer is all the more 
vigorous in his denunciation of that control, because in his 
judgment, the trend of the movement towards what women term 
their “Emancipation” withdraws them more and more from that 
particular sphere of influence whose characteristic virtues mark 
them as ideal trainers of the young of both sexes. 


Commenting on the report of the Board of Estimate’s in- 
quisitor who directed his attention to the high schools of New 
York City an editorial writer in the Sun, March 3, offers a dis- 
tinctly original application of the term “secondary” ordinarily 





applied to school training following that given in grade schools 
and preparatory to college work. The writer would have 
“secondary,” at least as applied to public high schools, signify 
“subservient.” “They” (the public high schools) cannot be dis- 
continued,” he writes, “but they should be made distinctly 
secondary to the grade schools, in which the vast majority of 
children will always finish their formal education.” 

The explanation he vouchsafes of his position is based on an 
ancient criticism of the public high school system. “The high 
schools,” he urges, “are maintained at large expense for the 
benefit of comparatively few children, and in the past have existed 
chiefly to prepare a ridiculously small minority of their own 
pupils for college entrance examinations. In recent years there 
has been a decided change for the better in this respect, -and an 
effort has been made to have them give a training worth while 
of itself. 
but they are to-day of relatively little use to anybody except the 
teachers, janitors and textbook makers.” 

The contention one fears will have little influence with the 
exploiters of the modern high school as a feature of the public 
school system, yet the idea underlying the writer’s objection to 
the present state of things ought to win more serious attention 
from those who furnish the millions consumed in meeting the 
demands of public school work. As the Sun writer affirms: 

“Were it not for the influence the high schools exert on the 
curriculum of the grade schools we should say that these secon- 
dary institutions of learning might fall below the plane of even 
respectable scholarship without inflicting serious injury on the 
cause of public education. Free schooling reaches its highest 
level of success when it furnishes the best possible training for 
the greatest number of pupils, and this is accomplished when 
the schools that serve the children subject to the compulsory 
attendance law are raised to the highest level of efficiency, judged 
by their performance and product.” 


In time they may evolve into something of great value, 


Under the caption “Solving the Sex Problem by Means of 
Reticence” Current Opinion in its March issue (1913) presents 
an excellent notice of Dr. F. W. Forester’s remarkable book 
already favorably reviewed in America. As stated in that 
review Dr. Forester is not a Catholic, a fact that may make his 
stern opposition to the demands of the ever-increasing modern 
school of pedagogs and psychologists who favor the - sexual 
enlightenment of children the more worthy of consideration with 
a certain class. In the Zurich University Ethical lecturer’s 
work: “Marriage and the Sex Problem,” strong ground is taken 
against the eugenic fad of popular instruction in this matter. 
Dr. Forester’s contention is, that the real danger lies in the 
regrettable neglect of character-training and in the prevailing 
pleasure-seeking atmosphere that environs us. The Current 
Opinion’s article quotes one paragraph from Dr. Forester pre- 
eminently worthy of the serious thought of eugenists among our 
“Recent years have seen a remarkable 
“Tt no longer plays 
The con- 


public school teachers. 
diminution in the sense of shame” it says. 
the part it once did in the education of the young. 
sensus of centuries of opinion in favor of cultivating this pro- 
tective factor is to-day being ignored. This is due to the 
disastrous belief of the modern man that all true wisdom began 
with him; whereas in truth it is purely in modern times that 
vague and abstract ideas have taken the place of a sane and 
balanced understanding of the actual truths about life. Personally 
I have not the slightest doubt that a highly developed sense of 
shame protects young people far better than the best instruction 
—and better counteracts any knowledge they may obtain from 
impure sources. It should never be forgotten that the protection 
which our sexual natures most need is not protection from out- 
ward influences but from our own thoughts. Such protection 
can be secured only by a properly cultivated sense of shame. 
We modern intellectualists are so accustomed to probe into 
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everything with our scientific thought and our prying reflections 
that we are only too apt to forget than in certain of the deeper 
things of life too much reflection is an unwholesome and dis- 
turbing influence.” M. J. O'C. 

With an oration on “The Ends and the Means,” the keynote 
of which was that international peace can never be obtained 
through a court of arbitration, but will be through “sticking 
to the Almighty God and the Ten Commandments,” Edwin S. 
Murphy, a student of Fordham University, won first prize on 
March 7 in the second annual intercollegiate oratorical contest 
defeating students from six other colleges of New York State. 
A prize of $200 was awarded to Mr. Murphy and presented to 
him before an audience of eight hundred students and alumni 
in the College of the City of New York. 

As the winner, Mr. Murphy will represent the colleges of this 
State at the annual interstate oratorical contest between repre- 
sentatives of colleges in the Eastern group of States, which will 
take place at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., April 30. The 
final interstate contest in oratory will be held at the Lake 
Mohonk Conference on International Peace, which will be held 
May 14 to May 16 at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 

The subject of the orations was “Peace.” Dr. John H. Finley, 
president of the College of the City of New York, presided and 
the Committee on Awards, which made the decision, was com- 
posed, of Alton B. Parker, chairman; Lawrence F. Abbott, 
William S. Bennet, Job E. Hedges and Frederic R. Coudert. 

Robert G. Ingraham, of Colgate University, spoke on “The 
Dominant Ideal,” and other speakers were Hyman Schwartz, of 
the College of the City of New York, “Peace Inevitable”; 
Raymond M. Ryder, of New York University, “An International 
Conscience”; William D. Smith, of Cornell University, “Inter- 
national Peace and Public Opinion”; William J. Gage, of St. 
Stephen’s College, “The New Cornerstone,” and Sidney S. Bobbe, 
of Columbia University, “Democracy and Peace.” 

W. D. Smith, of Cornell, was the winner of the second prize, 
$100. Both prizes were presented by Judge Parker, who in 
conferring the awards said that he regretted that there were 
not sufficient prizes to give one to each of the contestants, as 
each of the orations was worthy of a prize. 


MUSIC 
Catholic Oratorio Society’s Concert 


The Catholic Oratorio Society gave its ninth annual concert at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, March 9. “The Dream of 
Gerontius” by Sir Edward Elgar was the work selected for pro- 
duction, a choice, which was in every respect a happy one. The 
oratorio shows forth the genius of two great Catholics of recent 
times, Cardinal Newman, whose poem has been followed more 
or less closely, and Sir Edward Elgar whose musical setting of 
the text has already taken its place among the classics of con- 
temporary art. Since its first performance at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1900, “The Dream of Gerontius” has gained steadily 
in the public estimation. At its first performance in Germany 
it made a profound impression and received enthusiastic praise 
from no less an authority than Richard Strauss, a fact which 
greatly enhanced the prestige of the work at home. 

Elgar is undoubtedly the most distinguished English musician 
of our day. He was born in 1857 near Worcester, where his 
father held the post of organist in the Catholic Church of St. 
George. Edward, as a boy, was in the habit of assisting his 
father at the organ. Both father and son were also violinists 
of no mean capacity, and played more than once in the orchestra 
during the Three Choir Festivals at Worcester. 

Young Elgar picked up a musical education wherever he could. 
He acquired his knowledge not through theory to practice but 
rather inversely—from practice to theory. But if his musical 


training was irregular it was exceedingly varied. While still a 
boy he was in the habit of leading the small orchestra of the 
Worcester Glee Club; he played the bassoon in a quintet of wind 
instruments, and wrote a good deal of music for this combina- 
tion. But the strangest of all his posts was that of bandmaster 
to the County Lunatic Asylum, the band under his direction 
being made up of a group of inmates of the institution. The 
strange combination of instruments with which chance supplied 
him taxed his ingenuity to the limit, yet brought him gradually 
to a very intimate knowledge of the capacity and character of 
each instrument, and thus his fine sense of orchestral coloring 
developed experimentally among the lunatics. 

He shared the fate of most musicians of talent, and for many 
years received no encouragement from publishers nor from 
concert managers. Even when his “Froissard Overture” was 
performed at the Worcester Festival of 1890 it was received 
coldly. It was not until 1896 that his work made a real impres- 
sion, when his “Scenes from the Saga of King Olaf’ was per- 
formed at the Staffordshire Festival and was well received. His 
“Lux Christi” and “Scenes from the Bavarian Highlands” were 
performed during the same year, and from that time on he 
began to take his place as one of the important figures in the 
world of musicians. 

It was due to the great success of a set of orchestral varia- 
tions produced in 1899 at a Richter concert, and to the impres- 
sion made by his “Sea Pictures” at the Norwich Festival the 
same year that the committee in charge of the Birmingham Fes- 
tival requested Elgar to write a longer work to occupy an entire 
morning during the Festival of 1900. The result was “The 
Dream of Gerontius.” The choice of Cardinal Newman’s 
beautiful poem was not only a sympathetic one to Elgar person- 
ally, but was a delicate compliment to the Oratorians at whose 
doors the composition was to have its first hearing. 

The Oratorio is divided into two parts, and is set for chorus, 
orchestra and three solo voices: Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Bass. The poem of Cardinal Newman has been used with as few 
changes as possible, except where it has been necessary to add 
choral passages in order to avoid monotony. The greater part 
of the composition consists of long passages for tenor solo, 
which—unless they be in the hands of an artist of the first rank 
—become somewhat monotonous, in spite of the beauty of the 
text. The use of the chorus and orchestra is more happy, and 
there are moments of haunting beauty. 

“The Dream of Gerontius” has been heard more than once in 
this city, on one occasion under the direction of the composer 
himself. In selecting this work, the Catholic Oratorio Society 
has devoted its efforts to a higher type of music than in previous 
years, and it is to be congratulated upon having rendered a work 
which has already become a standard in the realm of modern music. 
As was pointed out last year, it is advisable for a society such 
as this which can give only one concert a year to devote its 
efforts to producing a work of real value, whether ancient or 
modern; a work of art that may, in a sense, form the taste of 
the hearers. May we not hope that in future years the Catholic 
Oratorio Society will be in a position to undertake work of a 
still more serious character, along lines which, in this city, the 
Musical Art Society has made its own? There is a real need of 
a Catholic choral organization to produce the great masterpieces 
of Catholic choral music, especially of Palestrina and his school. 
Such a task demands a very finished style of singing on the part 
of the chorus, but it is a work which should be undertaken by 
Catholics, indeed which can be carried out really well by none 
else. Here musical taste must of necessity be reinforced by a 
sympathetic understanding of liturgical requirements, without 
which the rendering of this great music lacks vitality and loses 
its peculiar charm. Paris has for many years had its Chanteurs 
de Saint Gervais devoted to such work, as well as numerous 








organizations of more recent formation. Why must New York 
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continue to be dependent upon a non-Catholic organization in 
order to listen to the great masterpieces of Catholic music? 
Perhaps in time the Catholic Oratorio Society may see its way 
to supplying this need. Meanwhile the large audience which 
filled Carnegie Hall on March 9, will be grateful to the Society 
for producing “The Dream of Gerontius,” the performance of 
which they followed with every manifestation of deep interest. 

Before the performance Right Rev. Mgr. Lavelle, V.G., made 
a short address in which he paid high tribute to the various 
persons responsible for the entertainment including Madame 
Selma Kronold, the directress of the organization, and his 
Eminence Cardinal Farley, who was present, and who has 
taken a personal interest in the Society since its inception. 

Mr. Brandon Tynan read Cardinal Newman’s poem to the 
audience before the oratorio commenced. 

The orchestra, selected from the New York Symphony Society, 
was under the direction of Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, who was 
mentioned on the program as the “conductor of the evening.” 
The temporary nature of his position may have accounted for a 
certain lack of entente between the conductor and the chorus 
which was noticeable during the evening. The chorus was heard 
to better advantage than in previous years, though it would gain 
very much in fullness and richness by strengthening the inner 
voices. There is also room for more definiteness in the attack 
and greater sustaining power in the legato passages. 

The Society was assisted by the following soloists: Rose- 
marie Campbell, Mezzo-Soprano, whose singing of the music 
of the Angel was full of tender beauty; John Finnegan, Tenor, 
who sang the music of Gerontius; and James Stanley, Basso, 
who rendered the music of the Priest, and of the Angel of the 
Agony. J. B. W. 


ECONOMICS 
British Imperial Tariff Reform 


To abandon the Free Trade the rest of the world never 
took to, and to foster its own agriculture and protect, as 
much as may be necessary, its own mahufactures, is so ob- 
viously reasonable a policy that one marvels at the opposi- 
tion it meets with in England. This can be accounted for 
only by assuming that Free Trade is so firmly established in 
the ordinary British mind that it will take time to get it 
out, and that the people, satisfied that commercial matters 
are going fairly well, do not care to risk a change. But that 
this change must come sooner or later most reflecting per- 
sons see. Free Trade against a Protectionist world cannot 
be a policy intrinsically sound: that it succeeded for a time 
in England was due to exceptional circumstances that have 
now passed away and are most unlikely to recur. 

Tariff Reform, as a domestic policy, is one thing: Tariff 
Reform, as a means of welding the Empire into a solid whole, 
is another. Its advocates point to the German Empire 
as an example of what a customs union can accomplish. Its 
opponents point to the United States, the most thorough- 
going of Protectionist nations, compelled to make special 
regulations concerning its foreign possessions on account of 
the complications that would ensue were these admitted to 
full Free Trade within the Union. Here it seems that the 
opponents have the best of the argument. The German 
States are geographically close together, and in this they 
resemble the States of the American Union: the British 
Dominions are scattered all over the world, and thus are like 
the American foreign possessions. Moreover, the Zollverein 
was by no means the cause of the North German Confedera- 
tion which was to become eventually the Empire. On the 
contrary, it was the result of much deeper causes working for 
national unity. The free cities were opposed to it: they had 
to yield, because their commercial interests could not stand 








against the stronger forces of race and language in a people 
that saw no hope of preserving these in freedom except in 
a union to be accomplished whatever might be the apparent 
sacrifices. 

The British scheme of Imperial Tariff Reform is very sim- 


ple. England is a manufacturing country: the Dominions are 
producing countries. Let them exchange their raw material 
for British manufactures; let England protect their raw ma- 
terial in its markets and let them protect British manu- 
factures in theirs. Thus an immense trade will be built up 
within the Empire which will draw together all its parts 
and enable British manufactures and colonial raw material 
to compete on most advantageous terms with those of other 
nations in foreign markets. Joseph Chamberlain is said to 
be its author, and this is true, so far as its introduction into 
the field of practical politics is concerned. But in a speech 
in 1866, that then passed almost unnoticed and is now for- 
gotten, Disraeli propounded it speculatively and with it all 
the ideas that go to make up the most advanced Imperialism 
of to-day. Had these been made then the foundation of a 
consistent policy, when the colonists were Englishmen first 
of all, when the colonies were struggling for existence, when 
they really were no more than producers of raw material, 
Imperial unity would long ago have been an accomplished 
fact. To-day conditions are changed. The Australian, the 
New Zealander, the Canadian, is an Australian, New Zea- 
lander, Canadian first of all. He sees great things looming 
up indistinctly for his country independent of any connection 
with the Empire. The last thing he proposes to be is a 
mere producer of raw material for the British manufacturer 
and a consumer of British manufactures. Every Dominion 
aims at establishing its own manufactures, at being self- 
contained and selfsupporting on the model of the United 
States. It sees that dependence upon foreign supplies is an 
element of weakness in most European nations, in none 
more so than in England, and it does not propose to admit 
that weakness into its own body for the sake of the Empire. 
This first care of its own interests, the general sentiment 
in every Dominion regarding Imperial defence makes mani- 
fest. If some people are in favor of suporting an Imperial 
navy, the general and growing opinion is in favor of Do- 
minion navies controlled by the Dominion parliaments, not 
to participate in English wars without those parliaments’ 
consent. The consequence should be that the Tariff Re- 
former’s dream of producing Dominions and a manufacturing 
England would be shattered. He would awake to find manu- 
facturing Dominions narrowing his markets more and more. 
The rise of wages which, as we pointed out, would result in- 
evitably in England from a closer union between it and the 
Dominions, would make his competition with these more and 
more difficult; and, instead of conserving England’s commer- 
cial supremacy, Imperial commercial union would only hasten 
its decay, and the transfer of the world’s centre of trade 
from London to some other seat, perhaps outside the Empire. 
This the opponents of Imperial Tariff Reform see more or 
less clearly. They feel that the end may be at hand, that 
England’s best days may be past, but they do not wish to 
hasten the catastrophe by embarking on a policy which con- 
tains within it forces that would work for the disruption of 
the Empire rather than for its consolidation. No son dis- 
cusses openly his father’s death. But as it approaches in- 
evitably few sons do not consider secretly on their course 
of action when they come into their inheritance. This is the 
position of the British Dominions to-day. Like dutiful sons, 
they say kind things concerning the Empire. But like wise sons, 
have no idea of shackling themselves with engagements hinder- 
ing their entrance into full possession when the end shall have 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons send out a summary of the statistics col- 
lected for the “Catholic Directory for 1913,” a volume of 1,500 
pages, which will be issued in a few days. In this the following 
figures are given of the present standing of the Church in the 
United States: Archbishops, 14 (Three of these Metropolitans 
are Cardinals. This total also should be 16 as it evidently does 
not include his Excellency the Apostolic Delegate nor Archbishop 
Spalding, who resides in Peoria, Ill.); Bishops 100 (One See, 
Corpus Christi, is vacant and Bishop Hogan of Kansas City has 
the table was made up, so the actual number of 
Priests, 17,945 (13,273 secular; 4,672 regular) ; 


died since 


Bishops is 99); 


churches with resident Priests, 9,500, missions with churches, 
$812: seminaries 85 with 6,169 students; colleges for boys 230; 
academies for girls 684; parishes with schools 5,256, pupils 
attending 1,360,761; orphan asylums 288, inmates 47,415. Total 


children in Catholic institutions 1,593,316; homes for aged, 108; 
‘tal Catholic population 15,154,158. 

‘The number of Catholics is reported as 15,154,158, showing 
n increase of only 138,589 over the figures of the 1912 volume,” 
“This increase, namely 138,589, 


»f information it must be 


ays the editor of the Directory. 
will not satisfy many but as a matter 
stated that the Catholic population figures are printed in the 
Directory just as they are furnished by diocesan officials. 
in fairness, however, it ought to be mentioned that in 


the 
Perhaps, 
thirty-five dioceses no changes were made in the population 
figures. In six cases where changes were made the revision was 
downward, one diocese reducing its population figure by 25,000, 
12,000, while a third cut off 10,620. The three other 


It is impossible in all districts to 


another by 
reductions were only slight. 
take an annual census and in numerous dioceses the census is 
American dioceses the 
figures are changed only every ten years. Having worked on 
the last eight directories, the editor can, without fear, say that 
the population item as given in the Directory is a very conserva- 

exaggerated or over-estimated. In 


taken every five years. In two or three 


tive figure, and in no way 

fact, statisticians would be perfectly safe in adding 10 per cent. 
to the total number, for 10 per cent. could be added to the 
15,154,158, and no fault found. This 10 per cent. could be 


charged to floating population.” 


Catholics are so frequently the object of unwarranted attack in 


ministerial gatherings that commendation from such a source 
offers a pleasing variety. Bishop Berry, presiding over the 
Philadelphia Methodist Episcopal Conference on March 13 


declared that the Methodists would have to take a leaf from the 
books of the Catholics if they hoped to grow and become a 
world power. He said the Catholics could teach the members of 
other denominations a great deal through their charitable work. 
He said: 

“I do not say that the Roman Catholic Church with premedita- 
tions and plans uses its great charitable institutions as a method 
for propaganda for evangelism, but I do know that the Catholic 
institutions have 

I do not say of 


orphanages and hospitals and all its great 
become a tremendous force all over the world. 
Protestants who go to Catholic institutions and hospitals that 
there is any attempt to proselyte them, because I do not know, 
but these patients cannot help but be impressed by the spirit of 
benevolence displayed there. The Methodists are too busy with 
revivals to do much. We began too late.” 

In the course of an address at the laying of the foundation 
stone of a new building of the Hibernian Society in Sydney, New 
South Wales, the District President said that the progress of 
the Society was phenomenal. Nineteen new branches, according 
to the report of the address in the New Zealand Tablet, were 


opened in 1912, and the increase in membership for the last 





three quarters of the year was 1,200. The total membership of 
the State was 13,500, distributed among 206 branches. The 
increase of branches in New South Wales for twelve years had 
been 167; of members, 10,500; and funds, $300,000. This pros- 
perity was mainly due to the help received from the hierarchy 
and clergy. In Australia the Society had 627 branches, 43,450 
members, and funds amounting to $1,580,000. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has reaffirmed the 
findings of the lower court against the Congregational Com- 
mittee of St. George’s Lutheran Church in Shenandoah who 
claimed exclusive dominion over all the temporalities of the 
church. The decision puts the cost of litigation on the com- 
mittee, restrains them from taking up collections at the door, 
appointing the organist, and issuing pérmits for burial. The 
case has been in the courts since June, 1910. 


The ancient tower of St. John’s Church, Ayr, Scotland, has 
come again into the possession of Catholics. The main body of 
the church is of comparatively recent origin, but the tower was 
built in the twelfth century and turned into a fort by Oliver 
Cromwell. It is one of the few remaining evidences of pre- 
Reformation Catholicity in a town which once possessed a Do- 
minican priory and other religious communities., As a tower 
was in danger of destruction through neglect, the Marquis of 
Bute has bought it and undertaken to safeguard it from further 


decay. 
OBITUARY 


The Rev. Joseph Weber, C. SS. R., succumbed to pneumonia 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Baltimore, on March 10. Father Weber 
was engaged for several years in giving missions throughout 
the eastern states; at the time of his death he was director of 
St. Michael’s parochial school, Baltimore and spiritual advisor 
of the German Catholic Union. He was born in Waldkirch, 
Baden, Germany, sixty-one years ago and came to this country 
in 1872. On June 11, 1881, he was ordained a Priest in the Balti- 
more Cathedral by Cardinal Gibbons. 


Judge John M. Mitchell of the Supreme Court, died on March 
4, at Concord, N. H., of pneumonia, in his 64th year. A lawyer 
of conspicuous ability and fidelity, a Catholic layman of untiring 
zeal for his Faith, his career prompted the Daily Patriot to 
declare editorially: ‘Never in the history of Concord, from the 
days of its early settlement to the present time, has the death 
of any citizen more profoundly shocked the public mind, or 
aroused a deeper and more universal sense of loss in the com- 
munity.” The son of an Irish immigrant who had to begin his 
life in the new world as a railroad laborer, young Mitchell 
worked on his father’s farm, taught school, after his own studies 
were finished at the Derby, Vt., Academy and then began the 
practice of law. As a general public servant, in the Concord 
school board, as a member of the State Legislature, as a rail- 
road commissioner, as a delegate in two constitutional conven- 
tions, as a bank officer, a trustee of important public charitable 
institutions, as a moving spirit in all good works for the welfare 
of the city and the state, his record shows that he never sacri- 
ficed principle to expediency. He was the legal adviser of the 
diocese and was instrumental in founding churches at Littleton, 
N. H., and York Beach, Me., where he resided. His funeral, on 
March 8, was one of the most notable ever held in Concord. 
Present at the requiem Mass, were Governor Felker of New 
Hampshire, all branches of the judiciary, members of the bar 
from every county, scores of city and state officials, clergymen 
of many denominations and representatives of New Hampshire’s 
largest financial and philanthropic institutions. The Bishop of 
Manchester, Right Rev. Albert Guertin, pronounced the final 
absolution. 
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WE OWN AND OFFER, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, 


First Mortgage 53’. Real Estate Serial Notes 


executed by 


The Sisters of Mercy of Janesville, Wisconsin 


Total issue, $25,000 Value of Property, $45,000 


Interest payable June 15th and December 15th of each year at office of 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri, Trustee in Deed of Trust 
securing this issue of notes. 

Principal notes of $500 each payable serially as follows: 

Four notes or $2,000 annually on June 15th of the years 1913 
inclusive, and the remaining 14 notes or $7,000 on June 15, 1922. 

The above notes are secured by a first deed of trust on a lot of ground 
fronting 175 feet on the East line of Washington Street, running through to 
the West line of Myrtle Street, on which it has a like frontage of 175 feet; 
also fronts 50 feet on the East line of Myrtle Street, in the City of Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

Erected on the property is a large three-story frame hospital building 
known as “Palmer Memorial Mercy Hospital.” Also ne aring completion, for 
which this loan was made, a large three-story fire-proof hospital building 
costing in excess of $30,000. 

An ultra conservative estimate of the value of the entire property is $45,000. 

The property is conducted as a hospital by the Sisters of Mercy under the 
jurisdiction of Archbishop Messmer, of Milwaukee. 

Terms of the mortgage require that policies of insurance covering the prop- 
erty be held by the Mercantile Trust Company for the protection of the 
noteholders, in the sum of at least $25,000 fire and $12,500 tornado. 

Title to property examined and approved by Wm. H. Dougherty, Attorney- 
at-Law, Janesville, Wisconsin, as well as by the Legal Department of this 
company. 

We recommend the above as a safe and convenient investment of $500 or 
multiples covering a period of from one to ten years. Non-residents in any 
part of the globe may purchase these notes by mail. No matter where you 
live, collection of interest coupons and principal notes may be made either by 
depositing in your local bank or sending direct to the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. We attend to the collecting and remitting of all payments without any 


to 1921, both 








expense or trouble to the investor. 


Price, par and accrued interest. 


EIGHTH and LOCUST STREETS 





We guarantee delivery. 
Detailed circular mailed on request. 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY 


Real Estate Loan Department 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














Sacred Heart Sanitarium 


For Non-Contagious Medical Cases 


St. Mary’s Hill 


For Nervous, Mental and Drug Cases. 


Address Dr. Stack or Sister Superior, 
Milwaukee, for literature 














ADVERTISE HERE 
Fer advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Wed 
69 East 83d Street, New York City 


MAYER & CO., OF MUNICH beg to 
announce that Messrs. F. Pustet & Co., 
of New York, (52 Barclay Street) and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, (436 Main Street) are 
now the sole Agents in the United States 
and Canada, for their Statues and Sta- 
tions of the Cross made of the well- 
known Munich stone composition. 

Mr. J. P. Kelly will continue to act as 
their representative in the United States 
and Canada in connection with stained 
glass windows, paintings, wood and 
marble Statues. 


MAYER & CO., 47 Barclay St., New York, March 1, 1913 
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SPRINGSIDE SANATORIUM 


In the Heart of the Berkshires 
A PRIVATE SANATORIUM FOR 
PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 


Accommodations for 12 patients 
All conveniences for out-door treatment 


For further particulars apply to 
Mary E. Sullivan, Supft., Pittsfield, Mass. 








MENEELY BELL ce 


YY, NY. Ano 
270 has WARE city. 


BELLS 
OTE THE SIMPLICITY 











Of making perfect duplicates with 
the Daus Improved Tip Top dupli- 
eater. No intricate mechanism. 
No princer’s ink. Always ready. 
100 copies from pen-written and so 
copies from type-written orig’ le 
Useful in any business. Sent on 
ee) Ten Days’ Trial Without Deposit. 
Complete Duplicator, cap size, 








(prints 8 3-4x13 inches). Contains 
roll of *‘Dausco” Oiled Parchment 1 Back, duplicating sur- $5 00 
facewhich can be used over and over again. . 


Felix G. Dans Duplicater Co., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., New ¥erk 


Ready Made 


PRIESTS’ CASSOCKS 
DRAP D’ETE, SERGE, ALPACA 
$12.00 to $30.00 
SUITS TO ORDER 
$20.00 to $45.00 


CLOAKS, ZIMARAS, BIRRETAS 
BOYS’ CASSOCKS AND SURPLICES 


1000 on Hand 
For Immediate Delivery 


READY MADE LACE ALBS 
$6.00 to $100.00 


READY MADE LACE SURPLICES 
$4.00 to $50.90 
JOHN F. McEVOY 
Importer 
42 Barclay Street 
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New York “— 

















FOUR 


crann PILGRIMAGES 


Te Rome and Lourdes, and Tours of Europe 


APRIL 5 


APRIL 26 


JULY 2 
JULY 10 


Send for Booklet giving full details 


McGrane’s Catholic Tours 


505 Fifth Avenue New York — 


edo Diocesan Pilgrimage 
ven the Spiritual Direction of 
RT. REV. BISHOP SCHREMBS 
of Teledo 


U ae the Spiritual Direction of 
R SRE ‘ V. BISHOP GRIMES 


of Syracuse 


RT. REV. BISHOP FALLON 
of London, Ont., Spiritual Directer 


RT. REV. BISHOP TIHEN 
of Lincoln, Spiritual Director 











MISS FITZAGERALD’S 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU " 
. 42d Stree 
503 Fifth Avenue ‘yapss,g3 gia Se 
Gove-ness’ Agency. Governesses, Nurses, and first-class 
Help. Also Apartments secured and rented. 








The Headmasters 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 
Established 1900 


HUME SCHOOL 


NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
Established 1906 


wish to announce that they have com- 
bined their schools under the name of 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 
under the direction of Catholic Laymen. 
JESSE ALBERT oe A.M., LL.D. 
HEADMAS 
NELSON HUME, iE, MA. 
ASSOCIATE HEADMASTER 
For information address the Secretary 


HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY 
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He Editor of AMERICA spent years of careful research 
in the preparation of this historic work. 


Pioneer Priests of North America 











REV. f. 3. CAMPBELL, S. J. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


The sale of the “Pioneer Priests of North America,” by 
the Rev. T. J. Campbell, S.J., has been so great that the 
copies of the volume entitled “Among the Iroquois,” which N 

Now was the first of the series published, were exhausted at the ow 
Ready beginning of the year. A revised and enlarged edition of it Ready 
has been printed and is now ready for delivery. 


























This issue is the sixth thousand. 























VOLUME I VOLUME II VOLUME III 


Among Among Among 
the Iroquois the Hurons the Algonquins 


Tue Erxunic Group THAT FIGURED 


AN INTERESTING STORY OF THE TeLts THE Heroic Story oF More EXTENSIVELY IN Our History 
MISSIONARIES AMONG THE [IROQUOIS pE Bréseur AND His ASSOCIATES THAN ANY OTHER INDIAN FAMILY 
33 Pages 27 Illustrations 180 Pages 24 Illustrations 336 Pages 22 Illustrations 


Price $1.60 0%. Price $2.00 sz x Price, $2.00 st. 
READ WHAT THE PRESS SAYS 


“For lovers of history and biography, of the “Even to those of other persuasions, ‘Among the 
adventurous, the heroic, and the saintly, there is Algonquins’ offers the opportunity for serious and 
much to attract the attention in this volume of over interesting reading, where solid historical worth is 
300 large, clearly printed pages.”—The Sacred .matched by charm of style and vigor of concep- 


> > 200 oe . ” - - - 9 ~ 
Heart Review. tion. —J\. Y, Evening Sun. 

“The adventures of most of the missionaries read “It is as entertaining to read the lives of such 
like romances.”—The New York Herald. pioneers as to read the romances of Fenimore 


Cooper, and far more profitable.’-—The Tablet 
(London. ) 
“One of the most interesting Catholic books we 
have ever read.”—The Monitor (San Francisco. ) 
“It is a wonderful story."-—The New York 
“Vivid Sketches.”"—New York Press. Times. 


These books are handsomely bound in pale green and gold and are profusely illustrated. 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd Street, New York 


“This is a volume beautifully gotten out in every 
detail, intensely fascinating in its data, and highly 
valuable as a work of history.".—The National 
Hibernian. 
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NAMES 


AND 


Meditative Summaries of the 
Divine Perfection 


BY 


THE VENERABLE LEONARD LESSIUS, S.J. 


TRANSLATED BY 


T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


Although written three hundred 
years ago this book has never before 
been translated into English. 


The universally admitted sanctity of 
Lessius and his exalted position 
among the great teachers of the 
Church combine to place these studies 
of the Divine Attributes on an excep- 
tionally exalted plane as contribu- 
tions to devotional literature. They 
will be very valuable for spiritual 
reading and meditation, and even for 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 


248 pages, large type, with Portrait. 
Price $1.00 postage 8 cents extra. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83d Street, New York 





The America Press. 59 East 88d St. 
New York, N. Y. 


I enclose herewith $1.08 for one 
copy of “The Names of God.” 
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Shoe. 
one hundred. 


muscles. 


vent *‘flat-foot.’’ 





Mail Orders Filled 


How are Your Children 
Shod when 

to ool? 
Do their ankles turn in? 
down their heels on the inside? 
footwear will remedy these conditions. 


Give your children the benefit of the Coward Areh Support 
Needed by thirty-three school children out of every 
It is a shoe-built on a perfect-fitting last, 
and specially constructed to hold the arch in place, to sup- 
port weak ankles, and encourage free action of the toe 
It helps and protects growing leet, and is a safe 
and comfortable way to correct arch troubles and to pre- 


Cowa-d Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension Heel, have been made 
by James S. Coward, in his Custom De artment, for over 30 years. 


Coward Shoes are imitated, but cannot be duplicated 
Sold only from the ONE Coward Shoe Store 


JAMES S. COWARD *°fn22' Warren st) NEW YORK 
Sold Nowhere Else 














hey go 


Do they run 
Proper 








Send for Catalogue 








ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly 
in spare moments. You hear the living voice ofa 
native professor pronounce each word and phrase 
A few minutes daily practice and in a surprising|ly 
short time you can speak anew language by the 


Language-Phone Method 


Combined with 
Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


This method is highly indorsed and 
recommended by leading Catholic 
Church Dignitaries and Educators 
Send for Facsimile Letters of these 
testimonials and interesting booklet. 


The Language-P hone Method 225 Pxtzam Building 


2 West 45th St., Ny, 












“ARROW CAN” 
Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Patent Offi c 


For ASHES and GARBAGE 
Made in Six Sizes 
_ Has no rivets to pull out, 
linked hoops to pull off, or 
thin bottom to rust out. 
Reinforced—Galvanized 


For full particulars and’ prices write to 


The Arrow Can Co. 


112 John Street, New York 


rHE 

















PRESSED METAL SPECIALTIES 











DRAWING JINKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 


j ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 

| PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 


LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC. 


Are the Finest and Best 
Inks and Adhesives 


For School, Home and Business Use 


Emancipate yourself from the 
use of corrosive and ill-smell- 
ing inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Hiccins InKs AND 
Apuesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so 
sweet, clean, well put up and 
withal so efficient. 








At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
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Catholic Mind 


24 Numbers 
$1.00 a year 





Fortnightly 
5 cents each 



























* 
Best statements of Catholic 
doctrine. 


Surest results of historical re- 
search. 


Latest word on subjects in 
dispute. 


Documents such as Papal En- 
cyclicals, and Pastoral letters of 
more than local interest. 


Important addresses at Cath- 
olic Congresses. 


Occasional sermons of speci- 
al merit. 


Biographies. 


Editorials, Chronicles, etc. etc. 


Subscribe at once and 
provide yourself with a 
handy arsenal of: facts on 
the great issues and current 


controversies of the times. 


The America Press. 59 East 83d St. 
New York, N. Y. 

BN. « Ducees ewan Gaces cae 

I enclose herewith one dollar for one 

year’s subscription to “The Catholic Mind.” 

TMMAG. 64 cs cnianibaetiendae ee ae 

Street wWevre tT TTTrTrrrT TC mr ere 


Please write to Advertisers and mention AMERICA. 














Catholic Mind 


A periodical published on the eighth and twenty-second of the month. 

Each number contains an article of permanent value, entire or in 
part, on some question of the day, given in popular style. 

These articles are taken from the best sources, and the rule of selec- 
tion is: one at a time and the best to be had, so that subscribers may keep 
each number for frequent reading and reference. 


LATEST ISSUES 


191 

THE LABORERS’ RIGHTS. 3 

THE PRACTICE OF HOLY COMMUNION. 

Ricut Rev. Joun Cutusert Henrey, O.S.B. 
. F. Furcx. M.D. 

His Eminence Francis Carpinat Bourne. 


No. 1. His Eminence Carpinat O’ConNgELL. 


No. 2. 
No. 8. MENACE OF EUGENICS. 


No. 4. PROTESTANTISM AND PROGRESS. 
No. 5. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. Joun J. Forp, S.J. 
1912 

No. 1. THE NAME “ROMAN CATHOLIC.” Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 
No. 4. DOCTOR LINGARD. Joun Gerarp, S. 
No. 5. FISH AND LENT. Hersert Tuurston, S.J. 
Nos. 6, 7. HORRORS OF ROSS UCU RSE PRISONS. 
No. 8 PASTORAL ON SOCIALIS Most Rev. F. Repwoop, S.M. 
No. 9 LORD HALIFAX AND ANGLICAN Carers. 

Rr. Rev. Assort- 4g -~y - Gasquet, O.S.B. 
Nos. 10, 11, 12. MARIST JOSSIONS By THE PACIFIC. Rr. Rev. Joun Grimes, S.M. 
No. 13. THE RELIGIOUS TEA M. O’Connor, ra 
No. 14. PORTUGUESE MISSIONS” OF ANGOLA Rev. C. J. "Rooney, C.S.S 
Nos. 15, 16. CATHOLICS AND SOCIAL ACTION. Cuartes D. Prats, S. 
No. 17. THE PEOPLE’S POPE. M. Kenny, S.J. 
Nos. 18, 19, 20. THE FAMILY, STATE AND SCHOOL. I, I, III. Rev. Peter C. Yorks, D.D. 
Nos. 21, 22. CONDITIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. James P. Monacuan, S.J. 
No. 23. IS CATHOLIC EDUCATION A WASTE OF TIME AND MONEY 

Ricut Rev. JoHn ‘G. Gunn, D.D. 
No. 24. FATHER ALGUE’S BAROCYCLONOMETER. New York Tribune, Dec., 1912. 
1911 

No. 2 THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 
No. 8 SOME CAUSES OF THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 
Nos. 4, 5. SPAIN AS SHE IS. Catholic Herald of India. 
No. 7. CONDEMNATION OF MODERNISM. Rr. Rev. B. J. Kerrey. 
No. 8 ONE HUNDRED BEST CATHOLIC BOOKS. 
Nos. 9, 10. THE CHILD IN THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. Rr. Rev. Dr. Creary, 
Nos. 11, 12. CARDINAL GIBBONS’ JUBILEE. 
Nos. 13, 14. PROTESTS OF PIUS X AND BISHOPS OF PORTUGAL. 
No. 16. THE CATHOLIC PRESS. E. Sprirang, S.J. 
No. 17. ENGLISH ECONOMISTS AND CATHOLIC ETHICS. Micwaet Maues, S.J. 
No. 18. CATHOLICISM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
No. 19. THE EARLY CHURCH AND COMMUNISM. Joun Ricxasy, S.J. 
Nos. 20, 21. SCOTLAND IN PENAL DAYS. Rr. Rev. Assor Gasquet, O.S.B. 
No. 22. CHILDREN’S EARLY AND FREQUENT COMMUNION, Joseru Hussretn, S.J. 
Nos. 23, 24. THE SACRED COLLEGE OF CARDINALS, Henry J, Swirrt, S.J. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT NUMBERS 


STATISTICS OF THE LEADING RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS (Nos, 4 6, 1000). 


rosz, S.J. 
WHO STARTED THE SPY SYSTEM IN FRANCE? “wr 8, 1905). 
THE DELUSION OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE (No. 24, 1906). 
DARWINISM AFTER FIFTY YEARS (No. 8, 1909). 
WHAT THE CATHOLIC CHURCH STANDS FOR (Nos, 22, 23, 1909). 
Eminence Carpinat O’Connet. 


His 
THE FRENCH BISHOPS AND THE EDUCATION PROBLEM (No. 1, 1910). CHAMBRUN. 
ST. CHARLES BORROMEO ENCYCLICAL (Nos. 14, 15, 1910). 
THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION (No. 16, — 


HOLY COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN (No. 17, 1910). 
PIUS X ON RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF MODERNISM (Nos. 20, 21, 1910). 


For other subjects see catalogue published 


with each issue 


FORTNIGHTLY (24 numbers) $1.00 PER YEAR 
Single numbers’ 5 cents each, $4.00 Per Hundred 
Double numbers 10 cents each, $7.00 Per Hundred 


The AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83rd Street, New York City 
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WITH GLAGIR WINDOW DECORATION 


YOU CAN GET 


ON 


Ordinary Windows 


vols | Suitable for Residence 
ee Churches and Schools 


SPECIAL ECCLESIASTICAL 
DESIGNS 


ae 
= 





Beil write To-day for Booklet 6 


WM. B. QUAILE 
247 Sixth Ave., New York 


OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 








PRINTING 


Churches nn Schools /f 


Periodical Publications 
Catalogues Programs 
Stationery Etc., etc. 


THE MEANY PRINTING CO. 


- 6th Avenue, Cor. 1lth St., NEW YORK 


ATLAS OF IRELAND 


Coats of Arms of 700 
Families. Write for 
free list and see if you 
are entitled to 


— Heraldic Honors 
P. Murphy & Son., 279 Church St., N. Y. 














Has It Ever Occurred to You 
THAT THERE ARE 


+ MANY KINDS OF SODA 
WATER AND SOFT STUFF 


FOISTED ON THE PUBLIC 
a 


New Yo ork Bo! aay 
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OUR PRODUCTS 


COST NO MORE 
OVER BARS THAN THECHEAP 
ONES MADE FROM GLUCOSE, 
SACCHARIN AND 
ANILINE. DYES 


Get Your Money’s Worth 
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A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
On Hudson 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 
Location Unsurpassed fcr Convenience, Healthfulnmess and Beauty 
One-half Hour from Grand Central Station 
PROFESSORS OF DISTINCTION . EQUIPMENT OF THE BEST 


” 
COLLEGE—Four years’ course leading to the Degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY-— Required for entrance two years of College work 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS - 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


ACADEMY MOUNT SAINT VINCENT ON HUDSON 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


2604444444. 
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: Me ELEVATORS & 
Tellers Sommerhof Organ Co. DUMB WAITERS 


BUILDERS OF ecially designe 
CHURCH, CONCERT and CHAPEL ORGANS lospitals ; 
ERIE, PENNA. 
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SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


p N.Y. 128 Liberty St, New York City 

















| Specifications and Prices Promptly Furnished on Request 
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We can supply anything in the line of Kitchen and Bakers’ Utensils 


French Cooking Ranges 
and Broilers 


JAMES Y. WATKINS & SON 


O’BEIRNE BROTHERS 


Outfitters to Schools, Institutions and 
Hospitals for everything in CHINA, 
GLASSWARE. Cutlery, Cooking 


arroll St., Poughkeepsie 








voking Equipments 
ie sry Description 


16, 18, 20 CATHERINE ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1 ALTAR 
WINES 


Catalogue ““M” FREE 
upon request 










, 
From the Jesuit Fathers’ 


Novitiate Vineyards at 
LOS GATOS, CAL 





_ Utensils and Sundries used in the | | | Nn eee eee abies 
heupes “— wee — $1.00 ons Gal ‘ jaan - Doz. 
fecentatve wile all upon request | | wovowtat reece will tow to wena 
317-319 West 42d Street $1.50 per Gal. $5.25 per Doz. 
Tel. 1177 Bryant New York City BARNSTON- ThA CO. 


One block West from Broadway and Times Sq. Subway 








3 Barclay Street, New York 
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Bound Volumes of 


: AMERICA 
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DD0444>>. 


A Catholic Review of the Week 
Six Months to a Volume 


$3.00 Postpaid 
} THE AMERICA PRESS 59 East 83rd Street 


NEW YORK 
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COULD YOU TELL AN INQUIRER JUST WHY THE CHURCH IS 
OPPOSED TO SOCIALISM? COULD YOU EXPLAIN HER ATTITUDE 
ON THE VITAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE DAY? 

KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES. PROVIDE YOURSELF WITH 


COPIES OF 


the Church and 





Social Problems 


By REV. JOSEPH HUSSLEIN, S. J. 


Associate Editor of AMERICA. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


The Common Cause for February says :— 

“No student of social problems from the anti-socialistic 
point of view can afford to fail to read Father Husslein’s 
latest book. Few critics of Socialism have a better fund 
of information or are more sure of their facts than Father 
Husslein, and his treatment of a subject is always so com- 
prehensive that he leaves little to the imagination. As a 
result, the present volume is a most valuable handbook 
for the man who wishes to know the reasons why Social- 
ism is antagonistic to the principles of Christianity and 
good citizenship.” 

“Valuable throughout’—Central Blatt and Social Justice. 

“Of the many masterly treatises now being circulated on 
the all-pervading subject of Socialism and the relation of 
the Church—we mean the Holy Roman Catholic Church, 
and no other—it is a difficult thing to award the palm of 
superiority, and it would also be an invidious act to do so. 
3ut we have no hesitation in saying that the work of Fa- 
ther Husslein is a most admirable and exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject—analytical, logical, scholarly and illu- 
minative in the highest degree. The author is an asociate 
editor of the invaluable weekly news-magazine, AMERICA. 

Catholic Standard and Times. 


Price $1.00 - - . 


_“Invaluable in the hands not only of progressive Catho- 
lics, but of all Christians.”"—Rosary Magazine. 


“Throughout stimulating both to thought and action, 
and popular in the best sense, in style.”—Ecclesiastical 
Review. 


“Could well be made the basis for a course of readings 
or lectures."—Messenger of the Sacred Heart. 


IRELAND 


“Meant for the people and should be read by the people.” 
—Irish Catholic (Dublin). 


ENGLAND 


“The reader may feel sure that Father Husslein’s book 
is worthy of his attention.”—Catholic Times (Liverpool). 


SECULAR PRESS 


“The Protestant Church worker and the social reformer 
will alike be interested.”—Newark Evening News. ¥ 


“To the student of social problems the volume will be 
of value.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Postage 10 Cents Extra 








SOCIALISM 


A VOLUME OF TEN EXCELLENT ESSAYS BY FOREMOST CATHOLIC 
WRITERS. ALL WRITTEN IN A CONCISE AND POPULAR STYLE. 


CONTENTS 


1 CoNnDITION oF LABor. 
(Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” of Leo XIII.) 


2 THe GeNEsIs oF SocraLisM..Rev. T. J. CAMPBELL, S.J. 


3 CHRISTIAN LABor UNIONS IN GERMANY. 
(From Questions Actuelles.) 


jinduade dtbslcdedee tea C. S. Devas, M.A. 
5 Prarn Worps on SocraALISM........ C. S. Devas, MA. 


4 SocrALIsM 


6 CATHOLICS AND THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 
Right Rev. Mgr. H. Parkinson, D.D, 
7 SocraLisM AND CHRISTIANITY..Rev. Dr. John F. Hogan 
8 Tue SociAList MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
A. J. O’Connor. 
9 Tue Mora.ity oF ENGLtIsH SocrALism....J. J. Welch 


10 Some Ways: AND MEANS oF SocraAL Srupy. 
Leslie A. St. L. Toke 


300 Pages—Price 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents Extra 


THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83d Street, New York 
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Schools and Colleges 





Academy of St. joseph 
In-the-Pines 
BRENTWOOD, N. Y. 
A Boarding School for Young Ladies 
Affiliated with the State University 
Prospectus Explains the Terms, etc. 




















Convent of the Holy Child 


DBLAWARE COUNTY, PA 
SHARON Hive "ss Minutes from Philadelpbie 


ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 

Highest English Course. French, Draw 

ing. Music by Certified Teachers. repara 

tion for foreign travel. As the numbers ar: 
? limited, special care can be given to the for 

mation of character and training of each child 
Address Motuer Superior. 





eee 














Carlton Academy 
Summit, New Jersey 


A country school for boys with Catholic 
laymen as instructors. In the Jersey hills, 
21 miles from New York. Thorough 
preparation for college and for business. 
Small classes and individual care. Super- 
vised Athletic Sports. 


Charles H. Schultz, A.M., Headmaster. 





Georgetown 


Visitation Convent 


A boarding and day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls 


Delightfully Situated on Georgetown Heights 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
founded in 1799 Address Sister Directrees 











$e. Mary's Qottese ¢ Academs 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


ONDUCTED by the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart. Beautifully located between Detroit 
and Toledo. A high standard maintained for sixty- 
five years in ‘Culture, Education and Discipline. 
Courses include Collegiate, Academic and Prepara- 
Special attention given to Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. University affilia- 
tion. Separate department for little girls. 


For illustrated prospectus apply to Mother Superior 


Mount Saint Joseph 
COLLEGIATE 


INSTITUTE 


Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Fifty-Fourth Year—Send for Catalegue 














For Girls and Young Ladies 

Charmingly situated on the romantic Wissa- 
hickon. Elementary — Intermediate — Com- 
Collegiate 
Classes for Academic Graduates. Special 
Courses in Art, Music and Domestic Science. 
Gymnasium under expert instructor. Campus 
forty-five acres. Department for little boys. 
Classes for Day Pupils. 


mercial — College Preparatory. 











HOLY CROSS 
COLLEGE “Siss 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


Largest Catholic College in America 


Extensive grounds and exceedingly healthy 
location. New buildings, large gymnasium, 
indoor running track, hot and cold baths, 
modern conveniences, Easily reached on 
main line from Albany or New York to 
Boston via Springfield. Board, tuition, 
washing and mending, use of gymnasium, 
library and reading room, physical instruc- 
tion and medical attendance, $260 a year. 
Furnished room and attendance extra. 

Send for catalogue to 

PREFECT OF STUDIES. 














Seton ‘Hall College 


1 
South Orange, New Jersey 


COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Bayley Mall for Student: 
of Grammar Course 








FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
Very Rev. James F. Mooney, D.D., Pres. 
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metropolis of the State. 
the year. 
an 


picture, contain stud 


education. 
Terms moderate. 









NAZARETH ACADEMY, Nazareth, Kentucky 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 

Courses thorough. Methods progressive. 

This Institution, one of Kentucky’s famous boarding schools for girls, is situated on the 

L. & N. Railroad, two miles from historic Bardstown and thirty-eight miles from Louisville, the 

The climatic advantages of the location can hardly be surpassed. 

from the extreme of heat and cold, as well as from malarial influences, the atmosphere is pure 

and invigorating at all seasons, affording opportunities for open-air exercise almost any day of 

Parks and groves, shaded avenues, golf links, and an extensive campus furnished with 
basket ball, tennis courts, etc., add to the attractions of an out-door life. 

The buildings, with a frontage of a thousand feet, too extensive to be represented in a single 

d class rooms, laboratories, libraries, music rooms, dormitories, refec- 

tories, recreation halls, a spacious auditoriuia and a fine museum, all arranged with a view not 

only to the physical comfort and convenience of the students but to what is best and highest in 


For catalogue. address THE DIRECTRESS, Nazareth, Ky. 





Excellent advantages in Music and Art. 


Free 














IMMACULATA 
SEMINARY 


Mount Marian, Washington, D. C. 
Select School for Girls. Situated in the Suburbs 
Classical, Literary and Special Courses. 
Two-Year Course for High School Graduates 
Music and Art. Abundant outdoor exercise. 
Sightseeing with experienced Chaperons. 


For Year Book, address Sister Secretary 











' Three Historical Events in Maine 
BY THE 


Rev. T. J. Campbell, S. J. 
Single Copies, 15 cents. 
THE AMERICA PRESS, 59 East 83rd St., New York 


100 Copies, $10.00 
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An Opportunity for Schools and Colleges 


ADVERTISE HERE 


For advertising rates, address “MANAGER” 
AMERICA, a Catholic Review of the Week 


59 East 83d Street, New York City 


ST.MARY “ric. WOODS 


COLLEGE ua==, 


For Found. Women 72d Year 
4 Years. Degrees, B.A., B.S., Ph.B. 
Asta Cellege Replaced by Fine New" 
r) ac e New 
College Hall, Suites and Private 
Baths, New Conservatory of Musie 
in Construction. Art Studios. De- 
mestic Science. Natatorium, 
ey Bowling, etc. Out-of- 
Door Sports, orse 
ing, 40-acre Golf Links. Arch- 
ery, Tennis. Pupils from 21 
States. For Bulletins, ad- 
dress Sister ry, 
Box 70, St. Mary-of-the- 
eods, In 2. 
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Ecclesiastical Sculpture : : : 


CABLE ADDRESS: ““SIBBEL’’ 











Bronze Tablet, 18 inches by 27 inches, in St. Bernard’s Church, New York City 


JOSEPH SIBBEL STUDIO 
214 East 26th Street, New York 


STATUES, STATIONS OF THE CROSS AND FRAMES, GROUPS, ALTO-RELIEVOS, 
ALTARS, SHRINES, BAPTISMAL FONTS, MEMORIAL TABLETS, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


ESTABLISHED 1881 











































LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF 


Henry Van Rensselaer 


PRIEST OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 
By REV. EDWARD P. SPILLANE, S.J. 





SECOND EDITION—ENLARGED AND REVISED 





This new edition develops that portion which treats of 
Father Van Rensselaer’s public record, and gives a fuller 
presentation of his life in the priesthood. Several new 
chapters recite for the first time the incidents of his 
general work among the New York policemen and fire- 
men. Those conditions and details set in clearer outline 
the features of his priestly career which were only roughly 
sketched before. Those who gave such cordial welcome 
to the earlier edition will derive new pleasure from the 
picture of this zealous priest in action as depicted by those 
who had the rare privilege of knowing him in the 
ministry. 

An illustrated volume of 350 pages. 


Price $1.00 2s", 
THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83d Street, New York City 





























A BOOK OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


Loretto 
Annals of the Century 


ANNA C. MINOGUE 


With ‘an Introduction by the 
Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D. 
Archbishop of St. Louis 


300 Pages 21 Illustrations 


A fascinating narrative of the accomplishments 
of the pioneer Catholic women of Kentucky, and 
how they established the Lorettine Congregation, 
the first community in the United States, of native 
American women and its subsequent work through- 
out the country. 


PRICE $1.50 ,2Y Mat. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


59 East 83rd Street New York City 
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